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Shakespeare’s Psychiatry —And After 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


’ mechanisms, of complexes, of the unconscious, of feelings of 

i. inferiority, of Freud and Jung, of psychosomatic medicine 
and of “tranquilizers”. There is a growing public apprecia- 
tion of the facts relating to mental disorder and to normal 
mental functioning, while the care of the mentally ill in 
hospitals and clinics receives much attention from legislative bodies and the 
general public. Today the mentally ill are looked upon as treatable, as sick, 
not of their own fault, and they are viewed with vastly greater compassion 
than was the case even seventy-five years ago. 

In all ages men have been interested in human behavior and motivations, 
and have attempted in one way or another to explain mental peculiarities. 
We flatter ourselves that we understand much more about the vagaries of 
human behavior than we did even a quarter of a century ago, but there 
certainly are still many gaps in our knowledge. If with all our present under- 
standing of psychology, of physiology and anatomy, of the effects of environ- 
ment, early nurture and heredity, we still have much to learn, what should 
we expect of the attitudes and knowledge in the time of Shakespeare, now 
nearly 400 years ago? Just as today, there were then generally held beliefs 
on the nature, the causation and the treatment of mental disorder. It seems 
appropriate on the occasion of this, the anniversary of the birth of the great 
dramatist, to review some of the notions that were prevalent in his day and 
that, like everything else which was of common knowledge then, were famil- 
iar to him. In Elizabethan times there was, of course, no such word as “psy- 
chiatry”, and the related word “psychology” was invented by a German only 
in the latter part of Shakespeare’s life (1590). The word “psychiatry” so far 
has been traced back to 1817, but it did nct gain common currency until the 
close of World War I. 

There is no question that in Shakespeare’s time, as in all periods of human 
history, there were persons who behaved in such a peculiar manner that they 
were considered to be abnormal. Some of the conditions were looked upon 
as proper subjects for treatment by the physician; whereas others, particularly 
those thought to be due to demoniacal possession, were held to fall within the 
domain of the clergy. Various terms were applied to the victims of mental 
illness. They were referred to as maniacs, as melancholics, as suffering from 
phrenitis, frenzy, lunacy or demoniacal possession. In viewing Shakespeare’s 





* Presented at the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C., on Shakespeare’s Birthday, 
April 23, 1958. The author is grateful to the staff of the Folger Library and to Miss Elizabeth 
Reavis, Librarian of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, for their assistance in the preparation of this essay. 
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delineations of madness and folly we must try to view them through the eyes 
of the medicine of that period. It is some of the medical ideas prevalent in his 
day that I would present to you this evening. As a preliminary warning against 
the “contemporization” of history we may quote from Dr. Robert Willis, the 
translator of the works of Harvey:' “The interpretation which successive gen- 
erations of men give to a passage in a writer some century or two old is very 
apt to be in consonance with the state of knowledge at the time, in harmony 
with the prevailing ideas of the day; and doubtless, often differs signally from 
the meaning that was in the mind of the man who composed it. The world 
saw nothing of the circulation of the blood in Servetus, Columbus, Caesalpinus 
or Shakespeare until after William Harvey had taught and written.” Let us, 
then, try to assume for the nonce an Elizabethan state of mind and knowledge. 

One branch of knowledge in Shakespeare’s time had to do with astrology, 
that is, the influence of the planets upon human affairs.? The belief that the 
heavenly bodies influenced the lives of men and women is nothing new. It has 
a history—one to which there is no parallel—of 6000 years, and was held in 
Mesopotamia, India, China, ancient Greece, and in all of Europe during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Indeed, to the Elizabethan such a belief was 
entirely logical. The effects of the sun in furnishing light and warmth to the 
earth were manifest to all, and the waxing and waning of the moon, and the 
influence of that satellite upon the tides were familiar. Why, then, should not 
the other planets have an effect upon the earth and its inhabitants? In the 
philosophy of the time, the macrocosm, or universe, was inextricably linked with 
the microcosm, man. Even today, booklets purporting to give the horoscope of 
the curious purchaser based upon the sign of the zodiac under which he was 
born, are readily obtained, and in every large city one or more astrologers are 
listed in the telephone directory. In Shakespeare’s day belief in astrology was 
widespread, and although a few writers such as Bacon had attacked astrologers 
they had done it on the basis of the trickery of the practitioners rather than 
upon the basic truth or falsity of the alleged science. The conjunction and the 
opposition of the planets at the time of a man’s birth influenced the propor- 
tions of the humors which were found in his body, and therefore had to do 
with his temperament or “complexion”—choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic or mel- 
ancholic. Indeed, the course of a man’s life and his death were influenced by the 
stars, and could be predicted. Chaucer, for example, says: 


For in the sterres, clerer than is glas, 

Is writen, god wot, who-so coude it rede, 
The deeth of every man, withouten drede 
. .. but mennes wittes been so dulle, 

That no wight can wel rede it atte fulle.? 


Burton, author of The Anatomy of Melancholy, was said to be “an exact 
calculator of nativities”, and reputedly predicted the date of his death by his 
horoscope. The planet Saturn, for instance, was looked upon as malign and 
as tending to cause an excess of black bile, thus producing melancholy. Most 

1 Works of William Harvey, M.D., tr. by Robert Willis (London 1847), p. Ixiii. 

2See C. A. Mercier, Astrology in Medicine (London 1914); C. Camden, Jr., “Elizabethan As- 
trological Medicine”, Annals of Med. Hist., N. S., Il (1930), 217. 

8 Student’s Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, “Tale of the Man of Lawe”, ll. 194-203. 
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of the arguments that were alleged against astrology were theological in nature, 
but obviously the whole doctrine could hardly be refuted as long as the geocen- 
tric astronomy of Ptolemy held sway. It is interesting to note that the sun and 
the moon were numbered with the other five planets (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury). 

The personal physician to Henry VIII and Elizabeth I, Thomas Vicary,* 
believed in the influence of the moon and stars on the organs, and Dariot,® 
another physician, wrote a volume on astrology. Elizabeth I, likewise, retained 
as one of her advisers John Dee, a notorious astrologer, and apparently was much 
guided by his advice. Astrology purported to teach the Elizabethan to know 
his friends and enemies, to prepare him for the future, and indeed to answer 
every question. Not only could astrology predict the success in life of individ- 
uals, but the planets were thought to have much to do with the proper times 
for bleeding, for gathering medicinal herbs, or for preparing the soil for 
planting. Chaucer speaks of the Doctor of Physic among his Canterbury pil- 
grims who was “grounded in astronomye” and “wel coude . . . fortunen the 
ascendent of his images for his pacient.” It was true in the time of Shakespeare 
as well that astrology played an important part in the training of the physician; 
the balance of the humors, the outcome of the disease, and the nature of the 
herbs to be used in treatment were influenced by the planet under which the 
patient was born. Burton® quotes Paracelsus as opining that a physician with- 
out the knowledge of stars cannot “either understand the cause or cure of 
any disease, either of this, or gout, nor so much as toothache; except he see 
the peculiar geniture and scheme of the party affected.” He adds that “the 
constellation alone many times produceth melancholy, all other causes set 
apart.” He gives instance “in lunatic persons that are deprived of their wits by 
the moon’s motion”, but adds, however, that the stars “do but include and 
that so gently, that if we will be ruled by reason they have no power over 
us; but if we follow our own nature and be led by sense they do as much in 
us as in brute beasts and we are no better.” Sir Thornas Browne, the eminent 
physician, warned, “Do not reject or condemn a sober and regulated Astrology; 
there is more truth therein than in astrologers—; we deny not the influence 
of the Stars.”? 

Burton and Browne wrote soon after Shakespeare’s death, although their 
views were those in vogue earlier; for example, Boorde® speaks of “a lunatic 
which will be ravished of his wits once a moon, for as the moon doth change 
and is variable so be those persons mutable and not constant witted.” Again, 
Vicary says, “Also the brain hath this property that it moveth and followeth 
the moving of the moon; for in the waxing of the moon the brain followeth 
upwards; and in the wane of the moon the brain descendeth downwards and 
vanisheth in substance of virtue, .. . and this is proved in men that be lunatic 
or mad .. . and also in men that be epulentic or having the falling sickness, 

4T. Vicary, True Anatomie of the Man’s Bodie (London, 1587). 

5C. Dariot, Astrologicall Judgement of the Starres (London, 1598). 


8 Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. F. Dell and P. Jordan-Smith (New York, 1927), p. 180. For 


convenience, this and subsequent quotations are given by pages rather than by part, section, mem- 
ber, etc. 


7 T. Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica (London, 1646), p. 231 (Book IV, ch. 13). 
8 A. Boorde, Breviary of Healthe (London, 1552), folio 73. 
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that be most grieved in the beginning of the new moon and the latter quarter 
of the moon” (p. 17). It was generally believed, then, that the phases of the 
moon had much to do with mental illness, perhaps in causation but certainly 
in aggravation and amelioration. Webster, in his Duchess of Malfi, for instance, 
says, “Madmen act their gambols to the full of the moon.” 

Shakespeare was familiar with the terms “lunacy” and “lunatic” and with 
these other notions concerning the astrological influence upon behavior. Indeed, 
he makes over one hundred astrological allusions in his plays and sonnets, 
although he does not once use the word “astrology”; he uses instead “astron- 
omy” consistently. Whether or not he believed in astrology is, however, an 
academic question. At any rate, we may be sure that Shakespeare’s listeners 
were familiar with astrological beliefs, and that mention of such beliefs struck 
a responsive chord. For Shakespeare, says Wedel, “astrology was principally a 
convenient source for figures of speech”.® 

The influence of the planets, then, was considered to be one of the factors 
in what passed for psychiatric etiology in the Elizabethan period. Another fac- 
tor was the supernatural one exemplified in witchcraft. 

In Shakespeare’s day the belief in witchcraft was universal, not only in 
England and Scotland, but on the Continent.’ Indeed, the excesses of the 
witch hunters in England and Scotland were relatively mild compared with 
the savagery exhibited in France and Germany. The belief in the power of 
the supernatural and its mediation by human beings stems from Scriptural 
days; it was thought that to deny witchcraft was practically to be an atheist. 
By the time of Henry VIII witchcraft, formerly punished, usually with pen- 
ance, by the ecclesiastical courts, had been taken under the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts, and those convicted of witchcraft were treated often by execution 
as criminals. In 1563 under Elizabeth I a statute was enacted decreeing imprison- 
ment for the first and death for the second offense of sorcery or any damage 
to nroperty or persons by means of witchcraft; by the time of James I, in 1604, 
a still more rigorous law was passed. Estimates vary as to the number of per- 
sons executed on charges of practicing witchcraft; in the time of James I 
nearly half of all persons accused of witchcraft were hanged, and the numbers 
were in the thousands. Indeed, Matthew Hopkins, the “witch-finder”, who 
poetically was himself hanged in 1647, alone caused the death of over 4000 
witches! Such trials and executions were far from uncommon during Shake- 
speare’s lifetime and for a long period following. This belief in the power of 
witches to do evil had a bearing, inter alia, on the interpretation of mental 
symptoms. 

The witch, or less often the wizard, was in a compact with the devil, had 


®T. O. Wedel, The Medieval Attitude toward Astrology (New Haven, 1920), p. 156. 

10 A valuable compendium of the vast literature on this subject is by George Lyman Kittredge, 
Witchcraft in Old and New England (Harvard Univ. Press, 1929). See also his ‘Notes on Witch- 
craft”, Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., N. S. XVIII (1907), 148-212; C. Hole, Witchcraft in England (New 
York, 1947); G. Zilboorg, The Medical Man and the Witch during the Renaissance (Baltimore, 
1935); C. L’Estrange Ewen, Witch Hunting and Witch Trials, Home Circuit 1559-1736 (Lon- 
don, 1929); T. A. Spalding, Elizabethan Demonology (London, 1880); A. Castiglioni, Adven- 
tures of the Mind (New York, 1946), Part III; W. Notestein, History of Witchcraft in England, 
1558-1718 (Washington, D. C., 1911). 
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power to evoke the devil and various spirits and through their power to cause 
damage, illness, and death. Glanvil says, “A witch is one who can do or seems 
to do strange things beyond the known power of art and ordinary nature, 
by virtue of a confederation with evil spirits. The strange things are really 
performed and are not all impostures and delusions.”** Whatever baffled the 
physician in the line of illness was conveniently ascribed to witchcraft, just 
as today we hear of bacteria, viruses, allergies and “psychosomatic” illness. Many 
physical complaints such as sudden illnesses were laid to this cause, and fits, 
with or without loss of consciousness, were thought to be almost character- 
istic of bewitchment.” Some of the alleged victims vomited pins and nails, 
and there was much speculation as to how these foreign bodies could be intro- 
duced into the body of the subject. Actually, the fits, the vomiting of the pins, 
and the rest were largely due to an hysterical desire for attention by the highly 
suggestible, or the result of direct imposture. Not only were human beings 
the object of the witches’ machinations; animals sickened and died, storms 
were brewed, fires were caused. The witches could summon spirits who in 
the form of succubi and incubi had carnal relations with humans, or could 
cause impotence, sterility or abortion. Witches, too, could bring about appari- 
tions, could leave the room through a keyhole and go to distant places, or 
by the use of ointments make themselves invisible. The idea of the Witches’ 
Sabbath was much more common on the Continent than in England, but 
many strange tales were told by witches in their alleged “confessions”; that 
they had attended revelries at which they had sexual relations with devils 
and perhaps even engaged in cannibalistic activities. These “confessions”, as 
we read them today, are obviously the expression of delusions entertained by 
psychotic persons or statements extorted by severe torture. In short, almost any 
evil was attributed to the activities of these witches through their confederacy 
with the devil. 

The modus operandi of bewitching was explained by Sir (Dr.) Thomas 
Browne, one of the best known physicians in the Stuart period, during a trial 
of witches in 1665: 


. +. That the devil . . . did work upon the bodies of men and women upon 
a natural foundation, (that is) to stir up and excite such humors super- 
abounding in their bodies to a great excess, whereby he did in an extraordi- 
nary manner afflict them with such distempers as their bodies were most 
subject to . . . these swooning fits were natural, and nothing else but that 
they call the mother [hysteria], but only heightened to a great excess by the 
subtility of the devil, cooperating with the malice of those which we term 
witches, at whose instance he doth these villainies.1* 


11J. Glanvil, Sadducismus Triumphatus, or Full and Plain Evidence Concerning Witches and 
Apparitions (London, 1681), Part Il, p. 4. 
12 The following quotation from Dr. Lovis B. Wright’s volume, Middle Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935), p. 582, is & propos: 
As the modern reader glibly interprets human conduct in terms of Freud, Jung, or who- 
soever may be his pet theorist, so the Tudor and Stuart citizen found satisfactory explana- 
tions in Bright, Walkington, Huarte, Charron and other writers who elucidated the 
always interesting question of the reasons for man’s behavior. 
18 Cobbett’s State Trials, VI (London, 1810), 647. 
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Another type of difficulty was supposedly caused by the witches, namely, the 
form of mental illness or madness known as demoniacal possession. King James 
I, in his Demonology, said, 


They [the witches], can make folks to become phrenetic or maniac, which 
likewise is very possible to their master to do, since they are but natural 
sicknesses. And likewise they can make some to be possessed with spirits and 
so to become very demoniacs; and this last sort is very possible likewise to 
the devil their master to do, since he may easily send his own angels to 
trouble in what form he pleases any whom God will permit him so to use.!* 


One of the four general types of madness was called demoniacus, which 
Boorde says, in his Breviary of Health, is caused by the possession of the devil 
and is “worse than the maniac”. He tells of a German woman who was brought 
to Rome while he was there and who was exorcised at St. Peter’s. He com- 
mented that she must do penance or she will have eternal punishment and 
adds, as to the demoniacs, that “No man can help them but God and the 
King.”* If they did not respond to exorcism and prayer they were likely to 
be subjected to torture and imprisonment. It seems likely that when Shake- 
speare used such expressions as “He is sure possessed, Madam” (Twelfth Night) 
or “How long hath this possession held the man?” (Comedy of Errors), or 
“For nature so preposterously to err sans witchcraft could not be” (Othello), 
he was using something more than a mere figure of speech. We may note, 
too, that the witches in Macbeth have beards and disappear suddenly—two 
marks of the true witch. 

Many volumes have been written on witchcraft in old England and new, 
as well as on the Continent, but time does not permit a full discussion of 
this interesting and tragic popular delusion. We should add, however, that 
there were those who spoke out against this belief. One of the most powerful 
of these was Johannes Weyer of Germany, a student of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa.** Reginald Scot,!” in England, based his attack on witchcraft largely 
upon Weyer’s writings. Neither Weyer nor Scot, nor the few others who 
dared to speak out against witchcraft, however, denied the existence of spirits 
or the possibility that human being could make compacts with spirits. Sir 
Thomas Browne said in his Religio Medici. 


For my part I have ever believed and do now know that there are witches. 
They that doubt of these do not only deny them but spirits and are obliquely 
and upon consequence a sort not of infidels but atheists. . . . I could believe 
that spirits use with men the act of carnality and that in both sexes... . 
I hold that the devil doth really possess some men, the spirit of melancholy 
others, the spirit of delusion others.1® 


The Malleus Maleficarum*® (1490), which may be referred to as the Bible 
of the witch-hunters, devoted a whole chapter to the method by which devils 


14 Demonology (London, 1597), p. 47. 

15 Boorde, Book 2 (Extravagantes), folios 5 and 7. 

16 J. Weyer, De Praestigiis Daemonum (Basel, 1563). 

17 R. Scot, Discovery of Witchcraft (London, 1584). 

18 T, Browne, Religio Medici, 4th ed. (London, 1656), Sec. 30, p. 64. (1st ed., _— ) 
19 Transl. by Rev. Montague Summers (London, 1928). 
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through the operations of witches sometimes actually possess men. Zilboorg 
has well said that if in reading this volume we substituted the word “patient” 
for “witch” we should have a veritable textbook of psychopathology. 

The witch mania, partly under the influence of physicians like Cotta”? and 
clergymen like Bekker®* and Hutchinson,” gradually subsided about a cen- 
tury after Shakespeare, the last execution, indeed, occurring in 1684 in England. 
There was an execution in Scotland in 1711 and in 1712 a conviction in England 
which, however, resulted in a pardon. Finally in 1736 prosecutions for witch- 
craft were forbidden by an act of Parliament. This act, interestingly enough, 
is still in force, and as recently as 1944 [R. v. Duncan, 2 (1944) All E. R. 220] 
a conviction was had under it on the charge of “pretence to conjuration 
contrary to the Witchcraft Act”. The court pointed out that the law does not 
refer to conjuration of evil spirits only but that it is the pretence which is the 
gist of the crime. At the time this Witchcraft Act was passed it may be noted 
that John Wesley, among others, lamented the decadence of a belief in witches. 
Indeed, he thought that giving up this belief was almost equivalent to giving 
up the Bible itself! 

Passing from this topic we may say in summary that belief in witchcraft, 
like a belief in astrology, was prevalent in the time of Shakespeare; it certainly 
affected the interpretation of mental phenomena by the public, and very likely 
as well by Shakespeare himself. 

So far we have considered what may be termed the extraneous influences 
which played upon man and influenced or governed his behavior and, indeed, 
his destiny. What of the anatomical and physiological beliefs of the time? How 
did the human organism function? Essentially, the beliefs were those which 
had been handed down from Galen, about 200 A.D. During the whole of the 
Dark Ages and of the Middle Ages his teachings had acquired almost the 
standing of a religious dogma, and to doubt what Galen had said about the 
structure or the function of the body or the treatment of its diseases was almost 
tantamount to heresy. Some brave souls, however, had dared to investigate and 
to doubt. Vesalius, by his careful dissections, had disproved many of the ana- 
tomical errors of Galen in the same year (1543), indeed, as Copernicus had 
begun the demolition of the geocentric basis of the existing astronomy. Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, thought it wise to have the first 
edition of his work (1628) published in Germany rather than in England. He 
may have remembered what happened to Galileo and been mindful of the fact 
that Servetus, the discoverer of the pulmonic circulation, had been burned at the 
stake by Calvin’s orders, even though it was actually for his theological views 
rather than on those on physiology! 

The fundamentals of physiology, as they were still known in the time of 
Shakespeare, were briefly as follows.** The basic principle of life was known 
as the spirit or pneuma, and was drawn from the world spirit in the act of 
breathing, entering through the trachea into the lungs and then by way of what 


20 J. Cotta, The Triall of Witchcraft (London, 1616). 

21 B. Bekker, The World Bewitched (tr. from Dutch) (London, 1695); also J. Webster (M.D.), 
The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft (London, 1677). 

22 F, Hutchinson, Historical Essay on Witchcraft (London, 1720). 

28 Cf. C. Singer, Short History of Medicine (Oxford, 1928). 
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we now call the pulmonic vein to the left ventricle. Food was carried as chyle 
to the liver (the “shop of blood”, as Lemnius* calls it) by the portal vein. It 
was there converted to blood and endowed in some unexplained way with 
natural spirit; this bestowed the power of growth and nutrition. Part of the 
blood was supposed to go to the right side of the heart, where it gave off its 
impurities by way of what we now call the pulmonic artery, these being 
exhaled through the lungs. The venous blood, thus continually purified, ebbed 
to and fro in the veins for nutrition. A small part of this blood passed through 
invisible pores into the left ventricle, where it was mixed with air, thus becom- 
ing arterial blood and charged with vital spirit. This moved to and fro in the 
arteries, giving the function to the organs. If it reached the brain it became 
charged with the third kind of spirit, the animal spirit. This was carried from 
the brain through the nerves (which were thought to be hollow), and initiated 
the higher functions such as motion and sensation. According to the generally 
accepted scheme of things, there were four elements, namely, earth, cold and 
dry, water, cold and moist, air, hot and moist, and fire, hot and dry. These 
in turn were influenced by the humors, also four in number, these being blood, 
choler or yellow bile, phlegm, and black bile. Depending upon the mixtures of 
the elements and the proportion of the humors in the body there were various 
complexions or temperaments named after the humors, the sanguine, the phleg- 
matic, the choleric and the melancholic—words which are in common speech 
today as indicating the general temperament of individuals. If there was an 
equal counterpoise and balance of the elements and the humors the person 
was said to be “well-tempered”, but if one predominated then he was “ill-tem- 
pered”. Again, if the humors were in good balance the individual was “in 
good humor”. It was this balance of the elements that Shakespeare had in mind 
when he made Antony say of Brutus: 


His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!’ 


Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, defines a humor as “a liquid or 
fluent part of the body comprehended in it for the preservation of it; and is 
either innate or born with us, or adventitious and acquisite” (p. 128). It is of 
some interest that within the last few years or so there has been a recurrence 
of the use of this term by the neurophysiologists, who now speak of neuro- 
humors. 

Depending upon the predominance of one humor or another there were 
characteristic physical and psychological types. The sanguine man, for example, 
was handsome physically, had a happy outlook on life and considerable charm 
of personality. He was also, however, subject to violent lusts and passions and 
ran the risk of unrequited love, which might then give him melancholy. The 
choleric man, particularly the one born under Mars, was violent and shameless 
or else deceitful and conspiring; like Cassius in Julius Caesar, he might have a 
“lean and hungry look”. The phlegmatic type was fond of luxury, and if he 
had been born under the moon might be a fool and a coward. The melancholy 


24L. Lemnius, Preservation of Health (London, 1576), p. 89. 
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type was the one of which we read the most in Elizabethan literature. The first 
book by an English physician on mental diseases, Timothy Bright’s Treatise 
on Melancholy, first published in 1586, which was probably well known to 
Shakespeare, was devoted entirely to the subject. Robert Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy (1621), one of the famous books of the English language, dealt 
exhaustively with the topic. Of Burton’s work Sir William Osler said, “[It] 
is a great medical treatise, orderly in arrangement, serious in purpose, and 
weighty beyond belief with authorities.”** Although it did not appear until 
five years after Shakespeare’s death, it is an omnium gatherum of the literature 
on the topic back to classical times; it certainly represents most of the views 
on mental disorder which prevailed in the Elizabethan period. 

The melancholic man was supposed to be lean, with hard skin and dusky 
color, subject to various physical diseases and numerous psychological hazards. 
In general he slept badly, had fearful dreams, was timorous, full of fear, doubt, 
and distrust and one whom “nothing can please but only discontentment”. Walk- 
ington speaks of the man of melancholic complexion as either God or demon and 
adds, “He is like a huge vessel on the rolling sea. It is either hoist up to the 
ridge of a main billow or else hurried down to the bottom of the sea valley” **— 
a very suggestive passage, indicating that even in Shakespeare’s day it was 
recognized that the alternating elation and depression of what today we call 
the manic-depressive temperament were common. Du Laurens said 
that melancholy men are witty, since “the humor causeth the divine ravishment 
or enthusiasm which stirreth men up to play the philosopher, poet, and also 
to prophesy”.”” It was generally believed also that the melancholy individual 
was particularly subject to demonic influence. Juan Huarte tells us that Aris- 
totle says that all men who signalize themselves in science were melancholic; 
in his opinion the melancholic humor is the cause of integrity and constancy. 
This humor, which is hot and dry, he says, “gives us courage, pride, liberality, 
audacity, cheerfulness, and pleasantness”.2* Thus, it seems that the person 
possessed of what was termed “natural melancholy” had some very useful traits. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that we read in Elizabethan literature much 
more about this type of person than any other. Indeed Professor Lawrence 
Babb has written a comprehensive study entitled, The Elizabethan Malady* 
concerning the way natural melancholy was treated in the literature of the time. 

There were cases, however, according to the writers, in which melancholy 
became “unnatural”, that is, a form of mental illness, along with mania, phre- 
nitis (the type of mental illness with fever, or as we should say today, delirium), 
demoniacal possession, and lunacy (the type occurring once in a moon). Du 
Laurens speaks of dotage, which was the general term for mental illness. 
“This”, he says, “occurs when some of the principal faculties of the mind, as 
imagination or reason, is corrupted. . . . All melancholy persons have their 
imagination troubled.” This condition is usually without fever because the 


25 Yale Review, N. S., Ill (1914), 251. 

26 T, Walkington, The Optick Glasse of Humours (London, 1607), ch. 12. 

27 A, Du Laurens, A discourse of the Preservation of the Sight: of Diseases of Melancholy: of 
Rheumes and of Old Age, tr. R. Surphlet (London, 1599), p. 85. 

28 J, Huarte, Examen de Ingenios, or The Tryall of Wits, wt. — (London, 1698), pp. 
139-140. (Earlier translation by Carew, 1594.) 

29 Michigan State College Press, 1951. 
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humor is dry. If the humor becomes shut up in the ventricles of the brain, 
however, it causes falling sickness (epilepsy). In the melancholy dotage with- 
out fever the patient has for his ordinary companions “fear and sadness without 
any apparent occasion. . . . Dotage with fever if continued is called frenzy 
through inflammation of the brain and its membranes or of the muscles called 
diaphragma or phrenos” (p. 87). Under certain circumstances this or any of 
the other humors might become overheated, burned, or in the Elizabethan term, 
“adust”. 

Of the types of mental disorder not clearly due to extraneous influences, 
particularly of a supernatural nature, it was generally agreed by the writers of 
Shakespeare’s time that the brain was at fault in cases of madness. Shakespeare, 
indeed, uses the phrase “brain-sick” several times, as in referring to “the bed- 
lam brain-sick duchess” (2 Henry VI). 

Another physical symptom of madness was thought to be the pulse, which 
was irregular or rapid (as it might well be at least in an excited patient). It 
is to this that Hamlet refers, for instance, when he says, “my pulse, as yours, 
doth temperately keep time”, in attempting to prove that he is not truly mad. 
In other words, the Elizabethans interpreted mental illness largely on an organic 
basis. They described three cells of the brain, or ventricles, the anterior one 
being the seat of imagination, the middle one of reason, and the posterior one 
of memory. Although there a certain amount of compartmentalization was 
supposed, it is interesting that Huarte at least stated that all three faculties are 
united in each ventricle, thus anticipating the doctrine of the unity of the organ- 
ism. The fourth ventricle was said to digest and refine the vital spirits and turn 
them into animal spirits, thus enabling them to give sense and motion to all 
parts of the body. Huarte makes the comment that it is fortunate that the 
liver is so far from the brain, “lest by the noise of the boiling and concoction 
of the food and obscurity and clouds cast on the animal spirits by the vapors, 
the rational soul should be discomposed in reasoning” (p. 130). 

The causes of unnatural melancholy were numerous and various. Batman 
upon Bartholome, for example, lists “melancholy meats, strong wine that burn- 
eth the humors, passions of the soul, great study, the biting of a woode hounde 
[mad dog] or some other venomous beast, corrupt and pestilent air and cor- 
rupt humor.”*° Various types were described too, such as head melancholy, 
love melancholy, religious melancholy, widows’ and nuns’ melancholy, and the 
windy (flatulent) melancholy or hypochondriasis. As for the symptoms, Boorde 
tells us that the sickness is full of fantasies, “Thinking to hear or see. The 
patient may think himself God or that he is about to be damned” (fo. 78). 
Other symptoms described are suspicion, watchfulness, sighing, restlessness, and 
fearful dreams. The patient shuns the light, “for humors are contrary to light”. 
The picture of the unnatural melancholy is, indeed, not unlike the clinical pic- 
ture seen in depressions with a certain amount of agitation; then, as now, the 
danger of suicide was recognized. We hear more of melancholy than of the 
other types of mental illness in the Elizabethan literature, and relatively few 
descriptions of the actions of the maniac, of the phrenetic and of the demoniac 
are found. References to lunatics are found, particularly in connection with 


80 Batman upon Bartholome ... De Proprietatibus Rerum (London, 1582), p. 89. 
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Bedlam, of which we shall speak later. The outlook for these mental condi- 
tions was rather guarded. Boorde, for instance, says that “madness may come 
by nature and kind and then is incurable, or else it may come by great fear or 
great study”. Presumably, in the latter type the outlook is better. He continues: 
“Frenzy is with fever, so is not mania or madness. [Madness] comes of a cor- 
rupt blood in the head or of a bilious blood intrused in the head, or weakness 
of the brain which letteth [prevents] a man to sleep or turning upso down of 
the head which doth make the madness” (fo. 65). 

Many of the milder cases were cared for outside of Bedlam, usually in the 
home, and the books are full of descriptions of the various sorts of treatment 
which should be given. First of all, since the condition was due to a perturba- 
tion of the humors, it was important that the patient should be relieved of 
them as much as possible. Consequently, we find bloodletting frequently pre- 
scribed, as well as various purges upward (that is, emetics) and downward. 
Burton says that it is the common practice of some men to go first to a witch 
and then to a physician. “Thus”, he says, “if they cannot bend Heaven they will 
try hell.” “If a disease is caused by incantation”, he says, “it must be cured by 
it” (p. 383), although, he adds that others object to this statement. He speaks 
likewise of exorcisms, fire, suffumigation, lights, cutting the air with swords, 
and of herbs and odors. Since the external senses are doors for impressions from 
the outer world, a pleasant house and apparel, music and pleasant sights, good 
studies and exercises, were recommended. 

Bright** speaks of ornamentation, of precious stones “which have a virtue 
against vain fears and baseness of courage”, such as the carbuncle, chalcedony, 
ruby, and turquoise. He adds, “As for furious melancholy, I leave it to be cured 
as disease and sickness.” Diet was considered to be important, since what was 
taken into the stomach affected the “decoction of the humors in the liver”. 
Broths and syrups, for example, would moisten the humors. Various kinds of 
exercise were also prescribed. 

As for the various remedies which were used, they were almost literally 
legion. Indeed, Burton devotes over forty pages to the topic of medicines. He 
evidently had some doubt in spite of all of this consideration, for he remarks 
that “Many an old wife doth more good than our bombast physicians”, and 
again, speaking of the different prescriptions of various authorities he says, 
“But each man must correct and alter, to show his skill, every opinionative fel- 
low must maintain his own paradox, be it what it will; the Kings rage, the 
Greeks suffer; they dote, and in the meantime the poor patients pay for their 
new experiments, the commonalty rue it.” Although various precious stones and 
gold were sometimes used, the greatest emphasis was laid on herbs and simples. 
Polypharmacy was certainly the rage. Mithridates, electuaries, apozemes, and 
other compounds contained a huge number of constituents, so many, indeed, 
that Burton well remarks, “Three hundred simples in a julip, potion, or a little 
pill, to what end or purpose?” (pp. 563-606, esp. 563 and 571). As an example, 
consider the recipe for an apozema (decoction) given by Du Laurens: 


Take of the roots of bugloss and elecampane, of the rinds of the roots of 
capers and tamarisk, of everyone an ounce, of the leaves of borage, hops, 


81 'T, Bright, Treatise of Melancholy, 2nd ed. (London, 1613), p. 319. (1st ed., 1586.) 
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succory, fumitory, capillus Veneris, crops of thyme and balm, of each a 
handful, of anise, fennel, and citron seed, of each two drams, of the 
three cordial flowers, of the flowers, of oranges and epithymum, of each 
a pugil!; boil them all in fountain water, and after you have strained 
out a pound and a half, put thereto of the syrup of hops two ounces, and 
as much of the syrup of fumitory, and make thereof an apozeme, clarify 
it and aromatize it with a dram of the powder of cinnamon or of elec- 
tuarium de gemmis; it must be taken four mornings together. (P. 159.) 


Many of the herbs used have little or no medicinal value, and the names of 
most of them are strange to us today, such as betony, borage, bugloss, and 
carduus benedictus. Others, like hops and marigold, are familiar to us in other 
connections. Black hellebore, recommended by the Greeks, was still in use. 
Burton remarks, “It was generally so much esteemed of the ancients for this 
disease among the rest that they sent all such as were crazed, or that doted, to 
the Anticyrians, ... to be purged, where this plant was in abundance to be had. 
In Strabo’s time it was an ordinary voyage; sail to Anticyra, a common proverb, 
to bid a dizzard or a madman to take hellebore.” Another drug mentioned by 
Burton, although it is not found anywhere in Shakespeare’s works, is tobacco, 
which had been introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh. Says Burton, 


Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, which goes far beyond all 
their panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher’s stones, a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. A good vomit, I confess, a virtuous herb if it be well quali- 
fied, opportunely taken, and medicinally used, but as it is commonly 
abused by most men .. . ’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purger of 
goods, land, health, hellish, devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin and 
overthrow of body and soul. (Pp. 577, 579) 


Tobacco, or henbane of Peru, is described in Gerard’s Herbal and is said to 
ease migraine and fits of the “mother”. Gerard adds, “It purges up and down.” 
One author, de Lancre (1612), accused witches of using tobacco, presumably to 
facilitate their trances, adding, “it makes their breath and bodies stink”.** With 
regard to the question of the fits it should be mentioned that the “mother”, the 
matrix or the uterus was thought to move up and down, thus becoming suffo- 
cated and causing various symptoms which today we know under the name of 
hysteria. Shakespeare refers to this condition in King Lear, “Oh, how this 
mother swells up toward my heart. Hysterica passio! Down, thou climbing 
sorrow, thy element’s below.” One other drug is worthy of mention, namely, 
the mandrake or mandragora. Gerard says that there are many ridiculous tales 
about this herb, that it is said that when it is pulled from the earth it shrieks 
and that the roots have the shape of a man or a woman. “It hath drowsy and 
sleeping powers”,®* he says. Shakespeare has Iago say, for example: 


Not poppy nor mandragora 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 


82 Quoted in S. A. Dickson, Tobacco—Panacea or Precious Bane (New York, 1954), p. 162. 
The author refers to de Lancre as a “demonographer extraordinary” and persecutor of witches 
(1612). 

88 J, Gerard, The Herball (London, 1597). 
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As for the results of these drastic medications, statistics are not available. Evi- 
dently some patients at least survived! 

What of the mentally ill who were so disturbed that they appeared to need 
institutionalization ?** In Shakespeare’s time there stood near the Bishop’s Gate 
without the city wall of London a hospital, or asylum, for the mentally ill. 
Founded in 1247 as the Priory of St. Mary of Bethlehem, the house had from 
1377 on been used for the care, or at least the confinement of mad, lunatic and 
distracted persons. The name had soon become corrupted from Bethlehem to 
Bethlem and thence to Bedlam, thus adding a picturesque and vivid word to 
the language. From the early days the institution was referred to as a hospital, 
but that fact should not mislead us into picturing it as having any resemblance 
to one of our modern establishments. The unfortunate people who were sent 
there were the more obviously deranged, but once they had entered within 
those walls they were looked upon as objects of scorn and derision. It is of 
interest as reflecting Shakespeare’s humane attitude toward the mentally ill 
that in contrast with his contemporaries such as Peele and Middleton he rarely 
used the mentally deranged for comic relief. In employing the fool for comic 
purposes as he did, he was, of course, following the stage tradition of his times. 
Furthermore, the fool was a professional, and was often far from being men- 
tally retarded. 

In Bedlam the sexes were mingled; no attempts were made at any sort of 
sanitation, heating, or proper feeding. It was reported in 1631, for example, 
that the patients had had nothing for days but scraps, and “were like to starve”. 
The inmates were chained and often whipped, kept in dark cells, and used as 
objects of entertainment for the public, who were allowed to visit for a fee. 

Sir Thomas More tells of a man who had been put into Bedlam and after- 
wards “by beating and correction had gathered his remembrances to come again 
to himself”. When the patient relapsed and made something of a nuisance of 
himself the Chancellor caused him to be bound to a tree in the street before 
the whole town, while constables “striked him with rods ‘til they waxed weary.” 
More then remarks, “Verily, God be thanked, I hear no harm of him now.” 
Again, in Dekker’s play The Honest Whore, one of the characters says, “Yes, 
forsooth I am one of the implements. I sweep the madmen’s rooms and fetch 
straw for em and buy chains to tie ’em and rods to whip ’em. I was a mad wag 
myself here once but I thank Father Anselmo. He lashed me into my right 
mind again.” This scene is laid in the “Bethlehem Monastery near Milan” but 
obviously refers to the Bethlehem Hospital. Such treatment as the patients re- 
ceived, then, was a combination of cruelty and systematic neglect. Fortunate, 
indeed, was the victim who survived. Darkness, it may be added, was con- 
sidered a cure for frenzy, since as Batman says, “It takes away the imagination 
that cometh by the sight” (p. 88b). 

A reference to the behavior and symptoms of the inmates is found in which 
Lavater says, “madmen which have utterly lost the use of reason, or are vexed 
by God’s permission with a devil . . . do marvelous things, talk of many visions 
and divers other matters. Their sight deceiveth them, insomuch as they mistake 


84 See E. G. O'Donoghue, The Story of Bethlehem Hospital from its Foundation in 1247 (New 
York, 1915), esp. pp. 168 and 107. . 
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one man for another: which thing we see by experience, in Bedlam houses 
where mad and frantic men are kept.”*® 

Presumably the prevailing treatment of the institutionalized mentally ill was 
a matter of common knowledge; accordingly we find a number of references 
in Shakespeare’s plays: Rosalind’s remark that “Love is merely a madness and 
deserves as well a dark house and a whip as madmen”, Romeo’s comment that 
“He is bound more than a madman”, and Pinch’s advice that “They must be 
bound and laid in some dark room”. 

One of the stock characters in Shakespeare’s time was “Tom o’ Bedlam”. 
From time to time the governors had to relieve the crowding at Bedlam by 
discharging patients whose cure was, to say the least, doubtful. Thrown upon 
the world, homeless and without friends, these patients wandered about the 
countryside chanting wild ditties and wearing a fantastical dress to attract the 
notice and the alms of the charitable. Some of their actions are described in 
Edgar’s soliloquy in King Lear thus: 


. .. Bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numbed and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms... 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. 


Among the half dozen “mad songs” in Percy’s Reliques is one entitled, “Old 
Tom of Bedlam”, which starts as follows: 


Forth from my sad and darksome cell 

Or from the deep abyss of hell 

Mad Tom is come into the world again 

To see if he can cure his distempered brain.** 


That songs of this sort were well known is indicated in a line from Ben Jon- 
son’s The Devil is an Ass: “Your best song’s Thom o’ Bet’lem.” In another 
song with the same title, the subject sings that he has been 


In durance soundly caged 

In the lordly lofts of Bedlam, 

On stubble soft and dainty, 

Brave bracelets strong, sweet whips ding dong, 
With wholesome hunger plenty.5* 


These patients apparently had some sort of license, or at least were permitted 
by custom, to go begging, and wore about their necks a great horn. When they 
came to a house they would blow the horn and then put a stopple in it to con- 
tain the drink which might be given to them. This is apparently the reference 


85 L. Lavater, Of Ghostes and Spirites Walking by Nyght (London, 1572), p. 13. 

86T. Percy, ed., Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 3rd ed. (London, 1775), II, 351. The 
editor comments (p. 350): “It is worth attention, that the English have more songs and ballads 
on the subject of madness, than any of their neighbours. Whether it is that we are more liable to 
this calamity than other nations, or whether our native gloominess hath peculiarly recommended 
subjects of this cast to our writers, the fact is incontestable.” 

87 Oxford Book of Light Verse (1938), p. 112 (said to date from 1615 in its original form). 
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in King Lear, “Poor Tom, thy horn is dry.” So much was the “Bedlam begging” 
abused that in 1675 the Governors of Bedlam found it necessary to announce 
that no patients were discharged with a license to beg!** 

Bedlam was moved to a new building in 1674, and apparently steps were 
taken after that time to segregate the sexes. It is doubtful whether very much 
improvement had come about, however, by the time Hogarth, in the 1730's, was 
making his etchings of The Rake’s Progress. His “Scene in Bedlam” is, of course, 
familiar to all. The beginning of humane care of the mentally ill in English 
hospitals dates from the founding of the York Retreat by the Quakers in 1792. 

The question naturally arises, how much of astrology, of witchcraft, and of 
the humoral pathology did Shakespeare himself believe? It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to speak with finality on this question. He was perhaps the most 
accurate mirror ever held up to mankind, a keen observer, one who knew 
human nature, and who depicted it with truth. He was a dramatist, well attuned 
to the tastes and the knowledge of those who saw and would read his plays. He 
was, in every way, a man of his time. The general belief in the influence of the 
planets cannot have left him untouched, and yet it is significant that never 
once did he use the word “astrology”. He introduced witchcraft, witches, and 
ghosts only on rare occasions. From anything in his writings we cannot estimate 
the extent to which he believed in the legends of his time. 

As for a belief in the humoral pathology, there was no other pathology in his 
day. Galen’s influence was still strong, even though Leonardo had ventured to 
doubt, and even though Vesalius had published his epoch-making studies of 
anatomy before Shakespeare’s birth. The interesting speculation has been offered 
that Shakespeare knew something of the rumors of Harvey’s work, even though 
the latter’s studies of the circulation of the blood were not published until twelve 
years after Shakespeare’s death. There are one or two references which may be 
used to bolster this speculation, but it is only speculation nevertheless. 

As for mental illness, it seems reasonably clear that he viewed insanity, or 
madness, as a disease of the brain, due to various causes and possible of cure 
by medical means. Although he makes reference to the dark room and the 
chains and the beatings, he nevertheless has the physician in King Lear resort 
to what today we would call the prolonged sleep treatment for the successful 
cure of the ailing king. Shakespeare was a humane person, and he treats his 
mentally deranged characters with sympathy. His depictions of human nature 
and the struggles of human beings in the face of conflict and stress are vivid, 
and show a rare understanding of mental mechanisms. 

It is interesting too to note that some of the beliefs which prevailed in 
Shakespeare’s time are not entirely dead even today. There are those who still 
believe in the power of the planets to influence human affairs, and who consult 
astrologers for advice. As for witchcraft, there are areas of the United States, 
some of them not far from Washington, where a belief in the power of “hex- 
ing” to bring about evil or curative effects on human beings and on animals 
still flourishes. As for the humors, the word is being used again in neuro-physi- 
ology, although, of course, in a somewhat different sense from that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Shakespeare. Our everyday speech has been enriched by 


38 O'Donoghue, p. 138. 
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numerous words and phrases which originally referred to astrology, witchcraft, 
or the humoral pathology—consider disaster, lucky stars, jovial, mercurial, 
Saturnine, prestige, glamor, bewitch, choleric, splenetic, phlegmatic, sanguine, 
and melancholic, to mention only a few. 

We have reviewed all too briefly some of the ideas prevalent in Elizabethan 
and Stuart times relative to the mental functioning, particularly the abnormal, 
of human beings. In the space of 350 years it might be expected that much has 
happened in the field of psychiatry, and, indeed, such is the case. Not only that; 
the progress in very recent years seems to be gaining speed, and to predict 
what may come about in the next 50 years would need a wise and rash man 
indeed. As knowledge has increased as to physiology and pathology, the need 
for reference to supernatural influences has waned. Diseases which were for- 
merly ascribed to witchcraft we now know to be due to infections, new growths, 
or nutritional disorders. Although Michael Servetus (1553) had described the 
pulmonic circulation even before Shakespeare’s birth and had been burned 
by order of Calvin for writing the book in which this discovery was announced, 
it was the revolutionary book of Harvey (1628) on the circulation of the blood 
that caused the first serious doubts concerning the humoral pathology. A few 
years later the theories of Harvey were completed by Malpighi’s (1661) demon- 
stration of the capillary circulation. The work of Boyle (1660), who demon- 
strated the weight of air and studied respiration and combustion, gave the coup 
de grace to the humoral theories, although formal physiology was not developed 
until the time of Claude Bernard in the middle of the nineteenth century. Later 
developments in the field of physiology and pathology came with the demon- 
stration of the function of the so-called ductless glands, the study of the effects 
of the emotions by Cannon of Harvard (1915), and more recently still the 
studies of the chemistry of the nervous system, which promise to cast much 
further light on the subjects of neurology and human behavior. In the field of 
anatomy the phrenological theories of Gall and Spurzheim (1830) gave impetus 
to modern neurology, with the epoch-making work of Cajal (1900) and his 
successors on the structure of the nervous system, while the genetic formula- 
tions of Mendel (1860) have been applied to some degree to psychiatric prob- 
lems in recent years. More recently, too, extensive studies have been made on 
the sociological and anthropological factors in the development of mental 
disorders. 

Regarding the mentally ill, the sort of abuse that was meted out to the poor 
victims in Bedlam continued until the time of the French Revolution, when 
the increasing interest in human dignity and the rights of the individual stimu- 
lated the work of Chiarugi (1793) in Florence and Pinel (1801) in Paris. In 
addition to setting up principles of humane care, as did also Tuke at the York 
Retreat in England, Chiarugi and Pinel established the fact that mental illness 
is a medical problem rather than a theological or philosophical one. It was 
Pinel who urged what is known as moral treatment, that is, the application of 
pleasant surroundings and of kindly humane care, and the use of baths for 
sedation rather than extensive drugging. 

Psychiatry, however, as we know it today, is much more recent than that. 
It started with Kraepelin (1883), the great German classifier, whose work was 
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amplified by Bleuler and Jung, these latter developing their work on the find- 
ings of Sigmund Freud (1895), who in turn had been influenced by Charcot. 
It was Freud who gave us for the first time a true understanding of the dynamic 
power of the unconscious, and thus shed much light on the understanding of 
what the mental patient is attempting to express. It was he too who developed 
what is now known as psychoanalysis, an important method of psychotherapy, 
the basic principles of which have permeated in large measure the whole of 
psychiatry. Freud’s work has been even more productive in the treatment of the 
neuroses, which formerly were as much a terra incognita as the psychoses, but 
recognized as treatable much later than were the more obvious mental disorders. 
What today is known as hysteria (in Shakespeare’s time as the “mother”) and 
the other neuroses, earlier referred to as the “vapors”, for example, are, thanks to 
Freud, understood and treatable. 

In this country psychiatry owes much to the work of Adolf Meyer of Balti- 
more and to William A. White of Washington, who emphasized the unity of 
the organism and the close interrelatedness of what we choose to differentiate 
as mental and somatic. Parallel with the development of psychiatry we have 
had that of psychology, starting with the experimental psychology of Wundt 
one hundred years ago and developing into the many-faceted specialty of today. 
Of particular interest in that field is the displacement of the earlier faculty 
psychology by the recognition today that mental processes are integrated and 
that the reason is not independent of the emotions—indeed, that much that 
passes for reasoning is emotionally motivated. 

In the development of psychiatry the pendulum has swung to and fro, from 
the physical to the psychological and back, both in terms of explanation and of 
treatment. For many years following Shakespeare, mental peculiarities were 
looked upon as basically physical; then with the later rise of psychology empha- 
sis was laid upon the psychological aspects. That there are many types with an 
organic basis is being called to our attention lately with the growing propor- 
tion of the elderly in our population. More recently there has been a growing 
interest in the chemical aspects, and much is being learned from the study of 
the so-called “tranquilizing” drugs and of the hallucinogenic substances which 
produce mental symptoms closely mimicking the classical types of certain psy- 
choses. As psychology and psychiatry have developed, they have extended be- 
yond the private practice of clinical psychiatry into other fields such as industry, 
education and the law. 

In treatment, substantial progress has been made; one of the most startling 
triumphs has been the cure of general paresis with malaria and later with peni- 
cillin. The newer drugs, too, have been valuable aids to other forms of treat- 
ment of the psychoses, such as individual and group psychotherapy; the value 
of psychotherapy in the neuroses has already been mentioned. With earlier 
recognition and treatment, and with the growing public understanding and 
sympathy, the outlook for improvement and cure of mental disorders has been 
substantially brightened. 

There are still, however, many gaps in our knowledge. The relatively recent 
recognition of this fact by legislative bodies and private foundations has led to 
the allocation of large sums of money for the support of research into the vari- 
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ous aspects—pathological, psychological, social, genetic, and economic—of causa- 
tion, prevention and treatment. We may safely expect in the near future great 
advances along these lines. Psychiatry has come far since Shakespeare’s day, but 
the road ahead is still long. 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 
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%, UCH recent criticism* of Troilus and Cressida has been con- 
N cerned with the question whether the play has a central uni- 
i fying theme which gives shape to the whole, and if so, in 
e, what terms it may be expressed. For nearly every reader has 
fay carried away from his experience of the play an impression of 

fragmentation. Parts of it suggest that certain ideas are being 
stated (te held up for appraisal: the familiar Elizabethan concept of order, the 
question of subjective and objective standards of value, the concept of honor; 
there is a general impression of love and faith honorably engaged and ignobly 
betrayed, of attitudes heroically struck and as cynically parodied or traduced. 
It is difficult to relate all these elements together, and there have been many 
attempts to do so, producing various interpretations of the play. But however 
varied the interpretations, they have for the most part two points in common: 
firstly, the tendency to see in Greeks and Trojans two aspects of a central con- 
flict, which is phrased in various terms, such as idealism and realism in human 
behavior, eternal value and temporal expediency, reason and passion, the non- 
rational instinct or intuition and the rational intelligence; and, secondly, the 
attachment of considerable importance to the references to time. These tenden- 
cies are themselves the product of two practices, quite widespread in current 
Shakespearian criticism, that of searching for symbolic significances in the plays 
(indeed it may be said that in some quarters the fashionable critical game is 
“hunt the symbol”), and that of picking on certain related and repeated thoughts 
and elevating them into what is called a “theme”. With both these practices 
goes a tendency to oversimplify, to overconceptualize. A character who reveals 
certain qualities is said to “stand for” the qualities themselves, often at the ex- 
pense of personal and human factors. Thus Troilus, who can be said to set up 
certain values by which he orders his behavior in the play, is reduced (or mag- 
nified) to the level of “value” itself. And because the values that Troilus “repre- 
sents” prove illusory, the downfall of “value” itself is proclaimed. Similarly, 
because certain words and ideas are seen to be repeated in the play, they are 
extracted from their contexts, lined up, and paraded as a “theme”. Hence, be- 
cause there are several references to time in Troilus and Cressida—though not 


1 The recent criticism (1956) to which I am indebted includes the following (the list is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive): Charles Williams: The English Poetic Mind (Oxford, 1932); Wilson 
Knight: The Wheel of Fire (O.U.P., 1935); Una Ellis-Fermor: The Frontiers of Drama (London, 
1946); E. M. W. Tillyard: Shakespeare’s Problem Plays (London, 1951); and articles by D. A. 
Traversi: Scrutiny, VII (1938); L. C. Knights: Scrutiny, XVII (1951); R. K. Presson: Philological 
Quarterly, XXXI1 (1952); Kenneth Muir: Shakespeare Survey (1955). 

All references to Troilus and Cressida are taken from M. R. Ridley’s edition of the play in The 
New Temple Shakespeare (London, 1935). 
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so many, Kenneth Muir has pointed out (p. 33), as in some of Shakespeare’s 
plays—time is declared to be a major theme of the play. 

Now however apposite and valuable these practices may be to the interpre- 
tation of some of Shakespeare’s plays, they may not be applicable to all. Further, 
they carry with them a dangerous tendency to ignore what may be called dra- 
matic in favor of literary effects. The habit of looking at the play as if it were 
one vast poem subsisting in some timeless dimension or spread out before us 
like a map, the habit of concentrating on the poetic texture of “key” speeches, 
runs the risk of ignoring the larger patterns of drama, the relation of speech to 
speech, the relation of scene to scene, the actual impact of the play as it is acted 
out before our eyes, and, not least, the significance of plot—events in series as 
distinct from speeches in isolation. 

I wish to question two manifestations of these practices in the criticism of 
Troilus and Cressida: (1) the view that regards Greeks and Trojans as oppos- 
ing terms in a central symbolic conflict, and (2) the importance of the “time 
theme”. 

Let us first look at the problem of time. For Wilson Knight (p. 71) it is 
“the arch-enemy, Time, that kills values”, for “the mystic apprehension of ro- 
mantic love cannot be perfectly bodied into symbols of sex throughout a life- 
time.” Hence (p. 70) “Troilus is by way of being a metaphysical lover thwarted 
inwardly by the fine knowledge of human limitations.” The world of Troilus 
and Cressida (p. 78) is “a world of Value and Vision ruled by murderous and 
senseless Time, who, ignorant and inexorable, pursues his endless course of 
destruction and slavery, cramming up his rich thievery ‘he knows not how.’ 
The less noble and beautiful seem to win. Time slays the love of Cressid. 
Hector, symbol of knighthood and generosity, is slain by Achilles, lumbering 
giant of egotism, lasciviousness, and pride: but all the fires of human nobility 
and romance yet light Troilus to the last.” For Kenneth Muir (p. 29) the play, 
at least from one point of view, seems to be concerned with “the power of Time 
and a realization of the vulnerability of constancy.” 

Now it is easy enough to point to certain of the Sonnets, to lines from 
Lucrece, and to specific passages in Troilus and Cressida for references to time 
the great destroyer. But in what sense is this idea true of Troilus and Cressida? 
Does it in fact measure up to our experience of the play in the theatre? In what 
sense does time kill the love of Troilus and Cressida? In what sense does 
Achilles’ murder of Hector represent a victory of a murderous and senseless 
time? If anything kills Troilus’ love for Cressida, it is Cressida herself. It is 
destroyed when she leaves Troy and becomes, not unwillingly, Diomede’s 
mistress. After all, this is what we see on the stage. It is one of the critical and 
most affecting episodes in the play. We see the process, indeed we are made to 
share with Troilus the agonizing process of this destruction, and the process 
is agonizing because it is peculiar to Troilus who experiences it in that way. 
Cressida’s departure from Troy may be represented as an act of Fortune—it 
was, indeed, hard luck that it came when it did—but her own nature is such 
that she is unable to withstand this particular push. Kenneth Muir is right in 
saying (p. 31) that Cressida loves Troilus while she is with him to the limit of 
her shallow nature. But she is weak, and her weakness is incapable of supporting 
the span of absence. “In the reproof of chance Lies the true proof of men”, says 
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Nestor (I. iii. 33-34); “valor’s show and valor’s worth divide in storms of for- 
tune” (I. iii. 46-47). The same notion may be applied to the love of Troilus and 
Cressida, since it is “the wild and wandering flood”, the storms of fortune, the 
very uncertainties of life, that divide Troilus from his goal and reveal the dif- 
ference between love’s worth and love’s show. Cressida is false because, in spite 
of her protestations, she is Cressida, a woman of a certain recognizable type 
placed in certain circumstances. Troilus suffers because he is Troilus. Diomede, 
one imagines, in a similar situation would have cut his losses and found con- 
solation elsewhere. It is an oversimplification to think only in terms of the fact 
of the destruction of love; the manner of it is important as well, as are the per- 
sonal characteristics of the people who are involved in it. 

Similarly, to take the case of Hector, Hector is not killed by “time”, nor are 
the “values” he “represents” killed by time. Hector is killed by Achilles; because 
Achilles, inflamed by anger at the death of Patroclus, catches him off-guard 
during the battle. Once more, this is what we see on the stage—and the visual 
is as much part of the dramatic experience as the aural and the conceptual. Nor 
can it be said that Achilles’ murder of Hector is the destruction of “value”; 
replacement, it may be, of one set of values by another, but not the destruction 
of value. 

To insist in this way upon the surface effects of drama does not mean that 
the underlying thought has no significance at all, that ideas of time have no 
part in our understanding of the play—I shall offer an interpretation later in 
this essay in which they may be seen to play a part, and an important one, in it. 
All I want to point out here is the necessity of harmonizing the thought with 
the total dramatic experience, and the danger of ignoring what actually goes 
on before our eyes in our eagerness to erect an abstract, conceptualized, inter- 
pretation upon it. 

In the same way I doubt the validity of interpretations of the play based 
upon the division of Greeks and Trojans as upholders of two different and 
opposed sets of values. The Greeks are not set against the Trojans because they 
represent “reason” as against “instinct” or “intuition”. Is Troilus’ devotion to 
Cressida any more instinctual or intuitive than Achilles’ to Patroclus? Is Hector, 
who gives one of the most cogently argued speeches in the entire play, any less 
intellectual than Ulysses? Is Hector, who allows himself to rest in mid-battle 
after the pursuit of “a fair outside”, any more stupid than beef-witted Ajax? Is 
Troilus’ hatred of the Greeks, which is a consequence of the destruction of his 
love for Cressida, any more instinctual than Achilles’ hatred for the Trojans, 
which is the consequence of his affection for the slaughtered Patroclus? Indeed, 
the more closely we look at the play in the hope of extracting from it a clearly 
defined set of opposing values, the more difficult the task becomes. Not all the 
Greeks are intellectual nor are all the Trojans entirely dominated by instinct. 
Ulysses is “intellectual”—though he gives the impression of cunning rather than 
intelligence, of “policy” rather than statesmanship. In order to represent Ulysses 
as intellect operating in a world of appearances in which expediency is presum- 
ably the only acceptable moral coin, L. C. Knights (p. 147) has to dismiss the 
“degree” speech as mostly rhetorical commonplace. But may not Ulysses believe 
in it? Politicians soon acquire the habit of believing in their own speeches. 
Ulysses’ statement of order as a principle, social, psychological and cosmic, sets 
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up just that objective and absolute criterion of values which the Greeks are not 
supposed by some to support, and to carry such a belief into action is to accept 
some other value than the individualistic ego, for it then becomes more impor- 
tant to preserve Greek unity than Achilles’ personal reputation. It is true that 
there is little sign of unity and order in the Greek camp, but the ideal may still 
be upheld. Achilles, too, seems to act at times from “irrational” motives, for, 
having been roused to action, he suddenly decides not to fight: 


My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
For my great purpose in to-morrow’s battle. 


(V. i. 36-37) 
His motive for not fighting—“An oath that I have sworn. I will not break it” 
(V.i41)—is precisely that of Hector in determining to fight against all warning: 


...1 do stand engag’d to many Greeks. ... 
I must not break my faith. (V. iii. 68, 71.) 


And when Achilles does finally fight, he fights out of anger, not out of self- 
interest. 

Hector, too, is as capable of intellectual activity as Ulysses. In the Trojan 
debate he sets up an objective standard of value, the moral law and the law of 
nations, in opposition to Troilus’ view, “What’s aught, but as ’tis valued?” 
(II. ii.53). Hector ignores his own view and Troilus’ does not measure up to 
experience. In the face of Cressida’s behavior it is mad idolatry—or at least a 
mental anarchy which is the negation of order and unity—to make the service 
greater than the God. For his part, Hector ignores the conclusions to which his 
own intellect leads him—somewhat capriciously, as it appears on the stage, for 
his volte-face comes as a bombshell—because to give up Helen would involve 
the Trojans in loss of face: 


For ’tis a cause that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and several dignities. (II. ii. 192-193) 


Troilus seizes the point at once and gives it political dignity: 


worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honor and renown. (II. ii. 198-199) 


The situation is not unknown in international relations. Indeed there might 
have been a place for Troilus in his country’s Foreign Office. Hector’s reason 
for ignoring what his intellect tells him so clearly to do, even if it be construed 
as given at the prompting of “instinct”, puts “the Trojans” as much into the 
world of appearances and expediency as “the Greeks”. Honor has degenerated 
into a sense of self-importance. Finally, Hector’s stupid pillaging of the one in 
sumptuous armor, a scene which seems to have no other purpose than to show 
us this side of Hector’s code of honor, cheapens the value of his chivalric vein. 
Hector, too, can be motivated by self-interest. 

To make out the Trojans to be embodiments of honor is to weaken the 
effect they give. “Troilus’s love”, says Wilson Knight (p. 66-67), “is throughout 
hallowed by his constancy, his fire, his truth”, and in the same way the Trojan 
cause “is worthy, if only because they believe in it . . . [they] behave and speak 
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like men dedicate to high purposes.” But this view oversimplifies. We cannot 
eradicate from our knowledge of Cressida as she appears in speech, gesture and 
movement, the impression, which she is surely intended to create, of shallow- 
ness and frivolity, of weakness—though hers is not quite the compassion- 
inspiring timidity of Chaucer’s Criseyde—so that in spite of Troilus’ passionate 
pronouncements of devotion, we feel that his love, far from leading him to the 
truth, blinds him to it. His is a tragedy of disillusion. In fact there are sugges- 
tions that his heightened speech itself conceals an inner uncertainty about Cres- 
sida’s constancy. The audience is surely intended to share Ulysses’ judgment of 
her. It is a pity that Troilus should give his love to an object unworthy of it; 
our recognition of its unworthiness forbids just this hallowing. Nor is it possible 
to sustain the view of Troilus’ love as a supreme value untarnished by the acid 
of real life, the life of appearances. It is part of his tragedy, as it is often part of 
the tragedy of idealists, that he should find it necessary to make use of a Pan- 


darus, to stoop at times to concealment and deceit, as he does when Aeneas finds 
him at Pandarus’ house: 


and, my Lord Aeneas, 
We met by chance, you did not find me here. 
(IV. ii. 70-71) 
The world compels compromise. 

Finally, do the Trojans “behave and speak like men dedicate to high pur- 
poses”? Certainly not in I.i, in the conversation between Pandarus and Troilus, 
and certainly not again in III.i. If Helen as she speaks in this play is one of 
the high purposes to which such men are dedicate, Shakespeare is setting his 
sights pretty low. Helen as a war aim is ignoble and trivial. Just as our estimate 
of Troilus’ love is bound to be affected by our knowledge of Cressida, so our 
view of the Trojans’ honor is qualified by our knowledge of the person who is 
the theme of honor and renown. 

Indeed, the two “sides” share so many contradictory “values” that it is im- 
possible to think of them as sides in this respect at all. On the one hand there 
is Troilus’ love of Cressida, on the other Achilles’ love of Patroclus; Hector’s 
determination to stand by his oath is balanced by Achilles’ own pledge not to 
fight; Ulysses’ intellectual skill in argument is offset by Hector’s skill in reason- 
ing; Hector’s denial of reason at the instigation of emotion is balanced by 
Achilles’ passionate intervention in the battle; Achilles’ pride is set against 
Hector’s covetousness. In both camps there is a commentator who obliquely 
calls pretensions in question. It is a function of the Shakespearian fool to prick 
bubbles. Thersites, who has the sensibility of a guttersnipe, does it by trampling 
on them in the gutter, whereas Pandarus, by reason of a certain emotional 
vulgarity, would deflate them to a size which his essentially trivial nature can 
handle. In both camps there are intelligence and stupidity, reason and emotion; 
in both camps there are ideals: honor and chivalry in the one, and order in the 
other; in both camps there is love and affection. 

The attempt to make a division into Greeks and Trojans in terms of con- 
trary and opposed ideas derives partly from a neglect of the dramatic impact of 
the play as it is represented on the stage in favor of too close and exclusive a 
concentration upon individual speeches and even individual words. One of the 
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merits of Una Ellis-Fermor’s interpretation of the play is that it keeps the total 
dramatic impact in view. She writes (p. 59) of the 


pitiless enforcing of contrasts . . . in the relation of character and event, 
the incompatibility of men’s endeavors and their destinies; the ideal love of 
Troilus and the betrayal it meets at the height of its glory; the honorable, 
heroic code of Aeneas and Diomede, Hector and Agamemnon, and the 
collapse of that code in Achilles’s murder of Hector; the clear, sustained 
thought of the debates upon principles and policy in the Greek and Trojan 
council chambers, and the relapse into petty feuds and ambushes, which 
serve to show how far that noble sanity can work upon event. And as we 
watch these passions, ideas, and achievements annihilate each other with 
no promise of compensation or solution, we fall more and more into 
agreement with Thersites, the showman who is ever at hand to point the 
futility, the progressive cancelling out to negation. 


This view seems to me to come closest to the general impression made by the 
play. It would be tedious to rehearse or enlarge upon Ellis-Fermor’s entirely 
convincing account of the sequence of the scenes by which this pitiless contrast 
is enforced. I must, however, dissent from her description of the language. “The 
speeches”, she writes (p. 61), “of Ulysses, Agamemnon, Hector, and Nestor are 
distinguished by close-woven, intricate, and virile imagery, and the ring of the 
verse. . . is superb.” She quotes Nestor’s speech beginning “Yet in this trial 
much opinion dwells” (I. iii. 336 ff.) as an example of linguistic “virility”. And 
she claims (p. 62) a “persistence. . . of such verse and imagery, right through 
to Troilus’s last speech on the death of Hector.” This view seems to me to mis- 
represent the character of the language it is intended to describe and to ignore 
the existence of a second, more prosaic style which runs throughout the play as 
a counterpoint to the more poetic and complex one. Much of the language of 
Ulysses, Hector and Nestor is characterized by an obvious elaboration expressed 
in a tendency to use Latinistic formations. This style at its worst degenerates 
into bombast; at its best it is elaborate rhetoric. It is always dangerous to ignore 
the opening scenes of Shakespeare’s plays, and the opening scene of Troilus and 
Cressida, the Prologue, surely sets this particular tone: 


In Troy there lies the scene. From isles of Greece 
The princes orgillous, their high blood chaf’d, 
Have to the port of Athens sent their ships, 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 

Of cruel war: sixty and nine, that wore 

Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 

Put forth toward Phrygia, and their vow is made 
To ransack Troy, within whose strong immures 
The ravish’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen, 

With wanton Paris sleeps; and that’s the quarrel. 
To Tenedos they come, 

And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage: now on Dardan plains 
The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions: Priam’s six-gated city, 
Dardan, and Timbria, Helias, Chetas, Troien, 
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And Antenorides, with massy staples, 
And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 
Stir up the sons of Troy. (Prol. 1 ff.) 


This is big talk, with its orgillous, fraughtage, immures, its corresponsive and 
fulfilling bolts, and it is echoed by other speakers throughout the play who use 
much the same kind of impressive aid somewhat spikily elaborate vocabulary: 
conflux, diverts, tortive and errant, protractive, persistive constancy, prescience, 
observant toil, your quondam wife, forfeits and subduements, co-act, credence, 
esperance, depravation, orifex—the catalogue, it may be said, is susceptible of 
considerable protraction. Not only is there an obvious elaboration of diction in 
the choice of individual words, but quite simple thoughts are given, even for 
Shakespeare, an exceptionally complicated expression: 

Sith every action that hath gone before, 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not answering the aim 

And that unbodied figure of the thought 

That gave ’t surmised shape. (I. iti. 13 ff.) 

The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 

If that the prais’d himself bring the praise forth: 

But what the repining enemy commends, 

That breath fame blows; that praise, sole pure, transcends. (I. iii. 241 ff.) 

Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe: 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 

Outswell the colic of puffd Aquilon. (IV. v.7 ff.) 


Examples can be multiplied. The extraordinary elaboration of this language is 
contrasted with a much simpler and more prosaic style of speech spoken notably 
by Pandarus, by Cressida, by Helen and Paris. This second style, much of it in 
prose, underpins the contrasts that are set up by the sequence of events. For 
example, the Prologue sets up in our minds the expectation of heroes speaking 
in similarly high-toned accents and acting in accordance with the elevation of 
their language. Instead, we get Pandarus’ amiable chatter and a hero who is 
less concerned with the war than his love-affair. The conversation that follows, 
between Cressida and Pandarus, is surely designed to establish an atmosphere 
of frivolity which contrasts yet co-exists with the heroic side of Troy, represented 
by the warriors as they parade by. The same effect is created by the scene be- 
tween Paris, Pandarus, and Helen (III. i). In a complementary manner Thersites 
coarsens the prevailing tone in the Greek camp. Pandarus is particularly effec- 
tive in lowering the tone of Troilus’ love-language. Troilus’ high-flying plea, 


O, be thou my Charon, 

And give me swift transportance to those fields 

Where I may wallow in the lily-beds 

Propos’d for the deserver! O gentle Pandar, 

From Cupid’s shoulder pluck his painted wings, 

And fly with me to Cressid, (III. ii. 10 ff.) 
receives the somewhat earthy answer, 


Walk here i’ the orchard, I'll bring her straight. 
(III. ii. 16) 
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Pandarus’ function is to bring these two young people together, but only at the 
level of his own nature; higher than that he cannot perceive. By themselves 
Troilus and Cressida speak of their love and constancy in high-flown terms 
which are parallel to the tone in which concepts of chivalry, the debate on value, 
the great speeches on order, are expressed. See, for example, Troilus’ lines 
quoted above, the “I am giddy; expectation whirls me round” speech in the 
same scene (III. ii. 17 ff.), and the passionate statements of devotion that succeed 
them. Pandarus deflates these sentiments, not unlike the Dauphin in Sz. Joan 
in a parallel situation, with commonplace remarks which bring them down 
to earth and lower the whole emotional temperature. The scene of the parting 
of the lovers (IV. ii) is particularly interesting in this respect in that it exhibits 
both these styles together, as if the idealism of their love were already infected: 


Tro: Dear, trouble not yourself, the morn is cold. 
Cre: Then, sweet my lord, I’ll call mine uncle down, 
He shall unbolt the gates. 
Tro: Trouble him not; 
To bed, to bed: sleep kill those pretty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment to senses 
As infants’ empty of all thought! 


Cre: Good morrow, then. 
Tro: I prithee now, to bed. 
Cre: Are you a-weary of me? 


Tro: O Cressida! but that the busy day, 
Wak’d by the lark, hath rous’d the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
I would not from thee. 


Cre: Night hath been too brief. 
Tro: Beshrew the witch! with venomous wights she stays 

As tediously as hell, but flies the grasps of love 

With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 

You wil! catch cold, and curse me. 
Cre: Prithee, tarry: 

You men will never tarry. 

O foolish Cressid! I might have still held off, 

And then you would have tarried. Hark! there’s one up. 
Pan: (within) What’s all the doors open here? 
Tro: It is your uncle. 
Cre: A pestilence on him! now will he be mocking: 

I shall have such a life. (IV. ii. 1 ff.) 


There are strains of feeling running through Troilus’ lines which attest both 
the delicacy of his love and its passion, but below them, below the tremulous 
tenderness of youth, in the short-breathed rhythms and the bareness of the dic- 


tion there is a counterpoint of the commonplace and the worldly, a kind of 
embryonic ennui: 


— Dear, trouble not yourself, the morn is cold. 
_ Good morrow, then. 

— I prithee now, to bed. 

aa Are you a-weary of me? 
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—_ ...the ribald crows... 
— You will catch cold, and curse me. 
— You men will never tarry. 


It is very much part of the play’s atmosphere, the striking of attitudes to be 
mocked or otherwise traduced, the raising of the emotional level to a pitch of 
intensity which is followed by a lowering to a point of triviality, the co-exist- 
ence of the sophisticated and the heroic, the sensitive and the vulgar. There is 
a constant flux of emotional dynamics. 

This flux takes its place as part of the larger pattern of sharp contrasts 
which the play as a whole weaves, and of which the more important examples 
are the noble statement of order and the fact of insubordination; the cogent 
yet theoretical appeal by Hector to a moral law and his capricious practice; the 
“theme of honor and renown” and the reality for which the war is being 
fought, Nell herself; the contradiction between Cressida’s language and her 
deeds, her apparently genuine grief at parting from Troilus and her behavior 
on first meeting the Greeks; the elaborate preparation for the tournament and 
its breaking-off for a reason which must have been apparent before it was 
begun; the foolhardy loyalty of Hector and the savage treachery of Achilles; 
endeavor or the expectation of performance and either non-performance or per- 
formance in a way that is unexpected at the time; the contrast between words 
and actions, between the ideal nobly expressed, be it of love, or government, or 
war, and the failure to reach it in actual fact. 

It is within this larger pattern of contrasts that I would place the references 
to time which have so much engaged, and rightly, the attention of critics. Wil- 
son Knight and others have already pointed out the references to time the de- 
stroyer, time the injurious, time who must also “friend or end” (I. ii. 75), time 
the shaper of plans, time “that old common arbitrator” (IV. v. 225). Now there 
is another set of references which are in a sense associated with time: references 
to fate, fortune, accident, or chance, references to the Gods as arbiters of an 
inscrutable fate whose operations can only be made manifest in time. Time, and 
what it brings, in the shape of events of chance or fate, are the unknowns that 
interpose between aim and achievement, between the ideal and its realization? 
Shakespeare seems to have been at pains in this play, as he was in Romeo and 
Juliet, to establish the sense of fate. Troilus is especially aware of it, whether 
it reveals itself simply as fate or as the Gods: 


But sorrow, that is couch’d in seeming gladness, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness. 


(I. i. 38-39) 


(I. ii. 93) 


It is “the blest Gods”, he says to Cressida, that “take thee from me” (IV. iv. 24- 
26). Cressida, too, senses some approaching disaster even before she hears the 
news from Pandarus, and on three separate occasions appeals to the Gods. This 
is not the only time that premonition is used to establish the sense of fate. There 
are the two warning appearances of Cassandra, one during the Trojan debate, 


But Pandarus—O gods, how do you plague me! 


2 This view is close to one expressed by Tillyard (p. 82): “The picture then is one in which 
human plans count for little and the sheer gestation of time and what it reveals count for much.” 
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and the second, supported by Andromache, when Hector is arming for battle: 


there is the obscure premonition that Cressida herself feels when she first 
meets Troilus: 


Tro: O Cressida, how often have I wish’d me thus! 
Cre: Wished, my lord?—The gods grant—O my lord! 
Tro: What should they grant? what makes this pretty abruption? What too 
curious dreg espies my sweet lady in the fountain of our love?* 
(IIL. ii. 61 ff.) 


Shakespeare makes the same use of premonitions in Romeo and Juliet. After 
the catastrophe, after the defection of Cressida and the death of Hector, Troilus 
upbraids the unseen powers: “Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy” 
(V.x.7). 

There are not only specific references to fate and the Gods, there is also a 
general feeling of the exercise of unknown forces in the world of men and 
their affairs, whether it is expressed in the Prologue’s “’tis but the chance of 
war”, Pandarus’ cheerful but fatalistic “well, the gods are above; time must 
friend or end”, or merely implied, as in Agamemnon’s: 


Sith every action that hath gone before, 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not answering the aim 

And that unbodied figure of the thought 

That gave *t surmised shape. (I. iii. 13 ff.) 


Events seem to conspire to prevent the achievement of an expressed purpose. 
Ulysses never gets to the point of declaring his remedy for the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the Greek camp—events intervene in the form of Aeneas’ 
arrival to deliver the challenge, which itself compels a new response. Again, 
Ulysses’ plan to persuade Achilles to fight does not in the event materialize in 
the way he had expected. Achilles determines to fight Hector, but his determi- 
nation is thwarted by the arrival of a letter, and when he finally does come out 
to fight, he does so not as a result of Ulysses’ scheming but as a result of the 
death of Patroclus. But far more important than these examples, the plighted 
troth of Troilus and Cressida is thwarted by an event unknown to them at the 
time, the exchange of Antenor. This is the turning point of their story. It is 
“the bitter disposition of the time”, says Paris (IV.i.50), “injury of chance”, 
says Troilus (IV. iv. 32); and for him love is food not for time’s but “fortune’s 
tooth” (IV. v.293). In III. ii the lovers make their impassioned statements of 
undying and unalterable love. They pass within, to its consummation. But im- 
mediately the blow falls. Their great speeches, the one citing Troilus as “truth’s 
authentic author” (III. ii.176), and the other upbraiding the unimaginable 
falsity of Cressid are followed at once by the event that establishes their irony. 
Time, the mode in which Fate operates, is the time of Sonnet CXV: 


8 It is worth noting that Achilles employs much the same image to express the workings of some 
as yet imperfectly understood purpose in his own mind: 
My mind is troubled like a fountain stirr’d, 
And I myself see not the bottom of it. 
(IIL. iii. 305-306) 
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whose million’d accidents 

Creep in *twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 

Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 

Divert strong minds to the course of altering things. 


All these suggestions of fate, chance, fortune, of the twisting awry of the ex- 
pected current of things as if by some spirit of contradiction are caught up in 
Troilus’ anguished cry, the cry of a man made brutally aware that life does not 
always work out in the way he wants it: “But something may be done that we 
will not” (IV. iv. 93). 

Life is lived within the flux of time, which brings with it all manner of ex- 
periences, some foreseen some unforeseen—a world of appearances, perhaps, but 
none the less the real world. Man grasps now and then at a lifeline to support 
him but even that may be carried away by the stream in which he flounders. 
Hence the significance of Ulysses’ great speech on time. His advice to Achilles 
is to keep his head above water; he is in danger of losing his lifeline, his repu- 
tation, based upon past heroism. There is another and equally important side, 
however, to Ulysses’ picture of time: the fashionable host may bid his parting 
guest goodbye, but he is also eager to welcome the newcomer. There is a con- 
tinual procession, as one event gives way to another. Time is mutability, and 
time is a condition of life. The play can be seen as an image of man’s life in 
mutability. It is the latent sense of the mutability of things that contributes to 
the peculiar agro-dolce flavor of the play, for it tells of sweet love bitterly dis- 
tasted, the broken tears of Troilus mingling with the water-drops that wear 
away the stones of Troy, a doomed love in a doomed city. 

At this point I may attempt to answer the obvious objection that I have done 
just what I have criticized others for doing, “picking on certain related and 
repeated thoughts and elevating them into what is called a theme.” But I do 
not proclaim that Fate is a major theme of the play. The play is not “fatalistic”. 
The sense of fate is part, and only part, of our apprehension of the play as a 
whole. It is true that the sense of fate is not only manifested in the language— 
the appeal to the Gods, and so on—but is expressed also in terms of the action; 
nevertheless it remains only part of our total dramatic experience of the play, 
which includes the apprehension of some force that intervenes between inten- 
tion and performance, a kind of subversive principle, which to every noble and 
poetic formulation of an ideal opposes an ignoble and prosaic denigration, to the 
greater opposes the lesser, to the beauty of the rose the grinning worm. It is our 
total dramatic experience of the play as a whole, of which our awareness of the 
sense of fate is only part, that suggests a theme which may be the play’s unifying 
principle. 

Just as Spenser in the Mutabilitie Cantos gropes towards a principle of 
changelessness which shall include mutability itself, a vision of eternity which 
shall transcend temporality, so the play shows men’s attempts to transcend the 
flux of events and the attitudes they give rise to by finding among them some- 
thing of abiding significance. Here, it seems to me, is the unifying principle 
which organizes and relates together the various “themes” of the play. Trojans 
and Greeks both set up their values; Pandarus and Thersites are respectively 
those who would lower these values or deny their existence, which are love 
(be it on the level of Troilus, Pandarus, or Achilles), chivalry, and order. In the 
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end, through some principle of contradiction, as it were, residing in events and 
character, they fail to endure. The collapse of all three—love, chivalry, and 
order—may be said to be comprehended in Troilus’ experience. He speaks of the 
breakdown of Cressida’s love in terms of the negation of cosmic order: 


Instance, O instance, strong as Pluto’s gates, 

Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 

Instance, O instance, strong as heaven itself, 

The bonds of heaven are slipp’d, dissolv’d and loos’d. —(V. ii. 150 ff.) 


As a consequence, to Troilus’ bruised spirit Hector’s vein of chivalry becomes 
a vice of mercy, his fairness in battle mere “fool’s play” (V. iii. 43). 

Yet man must continually adapt himself to change. The order principle is 
static; in life, something must move; in this case it is Achilles. Facts cannot 
be denied. In the event of insubordination, as Milton saw in Paradise Lost, 
there are only two possible courses, expulsion or a change in the whole pattern. 
Similarly, concepts of honor and chivalry must face the facts or go. Achilles’ 
killing of Hector is the death of a code of chivalry. But that is the way things 
happen. There are other facts, facts of character—I doubt if Shakespeare would 
call them faults—which prevent man from living up to his intentions. That the 
love of Troilus and Cressida does not survive the first test which life subjects it 
to need not compel us to the conclusion that love itself is destroyed. We are 
expressly warned against squaring the general sex by Cressid’s rule. The fail- 
ure is true only of one woman, or at most, since Shakespeare’s presentation of 
the particular has the power to suggest the general, of one type of womanhood. 
The play is not cynical, nor is it a tract upon the theme of mutability. It is a 
human study, and a compassionate one. It is compassionate, intensely compas- 
sionate, because intensely aware of and sympathetic towards the deep human 
feelings in Troilus which have been outraged by Cressida’s behavior. Nor is it 
censorious of Cressida herself. Shakespeare’s compassion is in the tradition of 
Chaucer and Henryson. It is pointless to say that Troilus’ love is flawed by his 
inability to see the real worth of Cressida, that his passion lacks the reason to 
guide and control it. Love is like that, sometimes. Shakespeare seems to have 
been familiar with the sight of noble love bestowed upon an object unworthy 
of or incompatible with it; it might have been his own case: 


O me, what eyes hath love put in my head, 
Which have no correspondence with true sight. (Sonnet CXLVIII) 


George Meredith knew it too. Troilus’ own violence of feeling in the sight of 
the searing truth which events have forced him to face—for surely Charles 
Williams was right in his account (p. 59) of Troilus’ private crisis as “that in 
which every nerve of the body, every consciousness of the mind, shrieks that 
something cannot be. Only it is.”—is itself a defence against cynicism. Pandarus 
would not have thought it important enough to merit all that fuss: “Be mod- 
erate, be moderate”, he says (IV.iv.1). Thersites would not have understood 
it at all. 

Yet from the crisis something endures. Troilus’ achievements may mock 
him, Pandarus’ endeavor may be loved and the performance loathed, chivalry 
may be disdained, policy grow into an ill opinion, but life goes on; the play 
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looks forward. There is disillusion, but disillusion has led to truth, and Troilus 
at least is strong enough to survive the shock, as Ellie Dunne survives her heart- 
break, even if he falls short of tragic stature. And above all, there stand upom 
the windy Dardan plains the monuments to man’s efforts to find stability in the 
shifting currents of his existence: an ideal of communal life that shall control 
the egocentric impulses; a code of war that shall limit its horror; a blinding 
and compulsive vision of an all-absorbing personal relationship. The achieve- 
ments themselves are transient, the impulse to erect them endures. 


Magee University College 
Londonderry 
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Brutus, Virtue, and Will 


GORDON ROSS SMITH 


OR the last century and a half the most frequent critical 

comments upon Shakespeare’s portrait of Brutus have been 

that he is imperfectly realized, that Shakespeare himself did 

not understand him, or that he is too virtuous a person ever 

to have been alive. Coleridge asked, “What character did 

Shakespeare mean his Brutus to be?”? E. E. Stoll wrote that 

the chief thing in Brutus is “the neglect of analysis or motivation. . . . He is 

acting from some lofty and solemn sense of duty—he is a reformer, though 

without a cause or motive—we can see no more. .. . His conduct .. . is, as con- 

ceived by Shakespeare, unjustified.”* Granville-Barker repeatedly laid his 

burden at Shakespeare’s door by writing, “Shakespeare himself is still fum- 

bling . . . and why should his Brutus not be fumbling too?”* And further on, 

“The plain fact is, one fears, that Shakespeare, even if he can say he under- 

stands Brutus, can in this last analysis make nothing of him. . . . Shakespeare 

... is not sufficiently attuned to this tragedy of intellectual integrity, of prin- 

ciples too firmly held” (pp. 63-64). So also Margaret Webster,* Donald Stauf- 

fer,> and most recently, J. C. Maxwell: “Brutus is a puzzle.”* M. W. Mac- 

Callum,’ Brander Matthews,® Hardin Craig,® Harold C. Goddard,” and many 

others have considered Brutus’ nature too delicate and fine for the harsh world 
he lives in. 

The first of the two chief theses of the present interpretation is that the 
central quality of Brutus is not his virtue. It is his will. His virtue is the splen- 
did muffling that clothes his will, that hides it from all cynical, envious eyes, 
that garbs a thoroughly egotistical willfulness in the white radiance of incor- 
ruptible principle. His virtue is his preoccupation, whence his unworldliness,™ 
and his virtue is his self-justification, whence his invariable insistence upon 


1 Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare (London: Everyman’s Library), p. 95. 

2 Shakespeare Studies, pp. 110-111. 

8 Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series (London), p. 56. 

* Shakespeare Without Tears, p. 206. 

5 Shakespeare’s World of Images, pp. 114-115. 

6 “Shakespeare: The Middle Plays,” in The Age of Shakespeare, ed. Boris Ford, p. 207. 

7 Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, p. 270. 

8 Shakspere as a Playwright, p. 263. 

® An Interpretation of Shakespeare, p. 172. 

10 The Meaning of Shakespeare, p. 312. 

11 “Brutus ... is blind to facts which are not in harmony with his theory of the universe.” — 
E. Dowden, Shakspere, p. 289. 

“Brutus . . . is invariably wrong in his judgments of men.”—Paul Stapfer, quoted in the 
New Variorum Edition, p. 5. 

“Brutus ... is never an expert in facts.”—MacCallum, p. 251. 

“Brutus cannot see persons or events as they are. That is the essence of his character.”"—John 
Palmer, Political Characters in Shakespeare, p. 7. 
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his own way. With his virtue he fools everyone, even himself. A close inspection 
of his lines shows that his will is the chief constant of his behavior, and that 
that will is impregnably fortified with his rock-solid belief in his own virtue. 
His strength is as the strength of ten because he thinks his heart is pure. This 
pattern was further enhanced by the fact that both friends (I. iii. 157-160; 
II. i.go-93)** and enemies (V.v.68-77) took him at his own face value, rein- 
forcing by look, gesture, and voice his own opinion of himself. 

The second main thesis here is that Brutus’ character is not a mystery, not 
something beyond anyone’s—including Shakespeare’s—comprehension, but in- 
stead is a presentation of the surface of a recurrent personality type that cer- 
tainly embodies conflicts but that is certainly aot inexplicable. The demonstra- 
tion of this second thesis is dependent upcn a demonstration of the first. 

The conspicuous virtue for which Bruts had a reputation was recognized by 
the conspirators and they planned to make use of it (I. iii. 161-164). What 
they apparently had not counted on was his assuming full control immediately. 
This assumption of control appears in everything, from major questions of 
policy to the most trivial matters. Although it does not appear until immediately 
after Brutus joins the conspirators, it is foreshadowed in the first scene. Cassius 
says to him: “You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand / Over your friend 
that loves you” (I. ii. 35-36). In context this means that Brutus has been less 
friendly to Cassius than was usual, but on a more general level it describes per- 
fectly the behavior that Brutus will display. The play contains at least fourteen 
ocasions in which Brutus proceeds to dominate or to domineer over his fellows. 
These occasions are the following: 

(1) When Cassius brings the conspirators to Brutus’ house (II.i.86), he 
and Brutus whisper together while the rest make polite small-talk about the 
sunrise (II.i. 101-111). Their subject, where the sun will come up, has symbolic 
irony, since they are met to bring about a sunrise of “Peace, freedom, and 
liberty” (III.i.110), which they will never see. When Brutus and Cassius re- 
turn to the group, Brutus speaks first: “Give me your hands all over, one by 
one” (II.i.112). Cassius suggests they swear, but Brutus at once overrules him: 


No, not an oath! If not the face of men, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed. (II. i. 114-117) 


There follows a long lecture of high moral tone. 


(2) When the lecture ends, Cassius, Casca, Cinna, and Metellus concur in 
the opinion that Cicero should be included, but Brutus overrules them: 


O, name him not; let us not break with him, 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. (II. i. 150-152) 


Virtuous Brutus is not like that. Has he not joined the conspirators late? almost 
last? The suggestion that Cicero be included is dropped. 
(3) Decius then asks if anyone else should be “touch’d”, and Cassius says 


12 All textual references are to the edition of Neilson and Hill (Houghton Mifflin, 1942). 
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Antony is too close to Caesar and too dangerous to be spared (II. i. 154-161). 
Brutus at once overrules him: 


Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 

To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards; 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

Let’s be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. (II. i. 162-166) 


That last line of seemingly gentle moral admonition is patronizing in its as- 
sumption of the moral superiority of the speaker over the admonished and 
allows no room for the dissent of anyone but a butcher. Uncontradicted, Brutus 
soars up to the perfectly fatuous: 


Caesar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds; 


We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers. (II. i. 171-180) 


But murder is murder though it be called a rose, and Brutus’ choice of euphe- 
mism certainly anticipated a comparable usage of the twentieth century. 

(4) Cassius objects again: “Yet I fear him; / For in the ingrafted love 
he bears to Caesar—” (II. i. 183-184). Brutus interrupts and overrules again: 


Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him. 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself—take thought and die for Caesar. (II. i. 185-187) 


Brutus has not even listened to Cassius’ reasons. Instead, he offers his own: 
“,.. he is given / To sports, to wildness, and much company” (II. i. 188-189). 
Brutus is so infatuated with his own seriousness and what he thinks is his own 
superiority that he thinks anyone so frivolous as Antony must be a weak and 
shallow thing. What he doesn’t realize is that the lack of inhibition in such a 


person as Antony may be the very thing that releases such enormous energies. 
However, Brutus’ opinion wins: 


Treb. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. (II. i. 190-191) 


(5) These lines of Trebonius have a jolly, indulgent ring, and we can 
imagine all the conspirators but Cassius agreeing here, with sage nods and 
smiles and much head-bobbing, as with the consideration of Cicero, whereupon 
Brutus again asserts control: “Peace! count the clock” (II. i. 192). At his exclama- 
tion, the whole group falls silent and for a few moments remains so. Follow- 
ing the preceding incidents, this famous anachronism—so insignificant by itself 
—becomes a superb demonstration of Brutus’ psychological necessity to exercise 
control. The incident makes clear that Brutus demands control for its own 
sake, and that the most trivial pretext imaginable will suffice. 

(6) Metellus presently inquires why Caius Ligarius has not been asked, and 
Brutus, who has just joined the conspiracy, not Cassius, who organized it, 
answers: 
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Now, good Metellus, go along by him. 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 
Send him but hither, and Ill fashion him. (II. i.218-220) 


Brutus is in charge, and the word “fashion” implies that he will work his will. 

(7) When Ligarius appears, Brutus does not say, “Come with me;” he says, 
“Follow me” (II. i. 334). 

(8) The next morning at Caesar’s house, Caesar dominates the scene, but 
Brutus, in his way, is there. Caesar asks, “What is’t o’clock?” There are nine 
other persons present who might have answered, but it is Brutus who does so 
(II. ii. 114). 

Brutus, it must be granted, could not have exercised this power had the 
people around him not allowed it, and one can see this, for example, in a re- 
mark by the already-much-overruled Cassius shortly after Caesar’s murder: 

Dec. What, shall we forth? 

Cas. Ay, every man away. 

Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 

With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. _ (III. i. 119-121) 


Antony, moreover, sends his servant not to Cassius but to Brutus (III. i. 122-137). 
Brutus, on the other hand, had not been accorded this leadership unless he had 
been ready, willing, and more than willing to exercise it. 

(9) Immediately after the assassination Metellus cries out for the conspira- 
tors to be wary: “Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar’s / Should 
chance—” (III. i. 87-88). Brutus interrupts and redirects activity: 

Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Roman else. So tell them, Publius. (III. i. 89-91) 


His estimate of the mob is not shared by Cassius: “And leave us, Publius; lest 
that the people, / Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief” (III. i. 92- 
93)- Being by implication overruled, Brutus takes refuge in the explicit expres- 
sion of virtue, namely, of the very attitude of responsibility already implied 
in Cassius’ preceding lines: “Do so: and let no man abide this deed, / But we 
the doers” (III. i. 94-95). Later in the same scene his attitude toward the mob 
has changed: “Only be patient till we have appeas’d / The multitude, beside 
themselves with fear” (III. i. 179-180). The word “appeas’d” could suggest some- 
thing to fear, but the next line is so very patronizing that “appeas’d” is probably 
used only in the sense of “soothe” or “pacify”. Both his trust and his patronage 
are misplaced. 

(10) When Antony makes his second long address to the dead Caesar, Cas- 
sius’ qualms are aroused again and he asks where Antony stands (III. i. 211-217). 
Antony’s answer, a friend on condition of knowing “Why or wherein Caesar 
was dangerous” (III. i.220-222), gives Brutus his chance for an apparently 
moral but really self-righteous re-entry: 


Or else were this a savage spectacle. 

Our reasons are so full of good regard 

That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 

You should be satisfied. (III. i. 223-226) 


He does all the dealing with Antony from there to the end of the scene. 
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(11) When Antony requests permission to speak at Caesar’s funeral, Cas- 
sius objects twice, but he is again overruled by Brutus: 


Cas. ... Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter? 


Bru. By your pardon. 

I will myself into the pulpit first 

And show the reason of our Caesar’s death. 

Cas. 1 know not what my fall; I like it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar’s body. 

You shall not in your funeral speech blame us. (III. i. 234-245) 


Brutus’ decision here is the fatal mistake; he and Cassius are never in agree- 
ment about Antony until the end, and although Cassius proves to have been 
right (V.i. 45-47), it is Brutus’ bad judgment that always prevails.” 

(12) The self-righteous willfulness of Brutus stands most fully revealed to 
us in the second and third scenes of Act IV. Cassius comes charging down 
on the expectant (IV. ii. 13-19) Brutus with the declaration, “Most noble brother, 
you have done me wrong” (IV. ii.37). Brutus’ answer drips with injured 
innocence and unconscious hypocrisy: “Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine 
enemies? / And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother?” (IV. ii. 38-39). 
This answer, so full of sanctimonious, imitation surprise, contains some fas- 
cinating assumptions, namely, that if one would not wrong an enemy, he 
could not wrong a friend, that Brutus never wrongs an enemy, and therefore 
that Brutus, like Caesar, “doth not wrong”. But Caesar had been Brutus’ 
friend, had shown him his love, and had advanced him to the praetorship; 
yet Brutus led the faction that murdered him. The rationalization by which 
he talked his virtue into acquiescence will be discussed presently. 

Cassius is not to be put off with humbug. He makes one of those Shake- 
spearian answers that forward the plot and at the same time express a gen- 
eral truth: “Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs” (IV. ii. 40). 

Brutus’ answer is to plead the impropriety of their wrangling before the 
troops, and so they enter the tent. In the ensuing quarrel (IV. iii. 1-110) Brutus 
bears down Cassius on every point with moral indignation (eight times) ** 
or with naked will (nine times).%* The cause of the quarrel is Brutus’ con- 
demnation of Cassius’ man Lucius Pella for extortion (IV. iii. 1-28), and yet 
one of the reproaches Brutus throws at Cassius is that he failed to send to 
Brutus gold to pay his legions with (IV. iii. 69-77).”* Brutus’ position is illogical 
to the point of being irrational: he demands Cassius produce the funds for 
all their forces and he denies him the only means by which it could be done. 
Both logically and practically the wronged man in this argument is Cassius. 
Nevertheless Cassius is consistently undermined by Brutus’ flamboyant and 


18 JIT. i, 138-146 and 243, besides places already cited. Cassius makes his objections in five 
different speeches. 

14 IV. iii. 6, 9-11, 16, 18-28, 65-68, 79-82, 88-89, 91-92. 

15 IV. iii. 32, 34, 37, 38-40, 42-50, 57, 59, 61, 63. 

16 “The political philosopher’s indictment of extortion is accompanied by a pressing request 
to go shares.’—John Palmer, Political Characters, p. 50. Many commentators from Kreyssig to the 
present have noted the bad logic here. 
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specious virtue; to that and to Brutus’ remorseless anger Cassius loses the 
argument. Halfway through it he breaks, bleats, and retracts: 


You wrong me every way; you wrong me Brutus; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say “better”? (IV. iii. 55-57) 


But Brutus carries on again as long, and not until Cassius offers his dagger to 
Brutus to kill him with (IV. iii.105) is Brutus sure enough of his victory 
to be satisfied. Having won again, he can subside: 


O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. (IV. iii. 110-113) 


It is no hasty spark that burns twice as long as the opposition, and no lamb 
that rages on until that opposition is reduced from recantation to distraction 
and then to abject humiliation. Brutus likes to think of his virtue as being his 
strength: 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 

For I am armed so strong in honesty 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

Which I respect not. (IV. iii. 66-69) 


From this virtue he thought his righteous will derived, but as this quarrel shows, 
his virtue is the shining armor of his will, and in this scene his angry will 
shatters that dazzling casing. 

(13) On the very next occasion of difference with Cassius, Brutus again 
insists upon his own way: 


Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently? 
Cas. I do not think it good. 
Bru. Your reason? 
Cas. This it is: 
*Tis better that the enemy seek us. 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence; whilst we, lying still, 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
(IV. iii. 196-203) 
He then offers military grounds for his view. Cassius begins to object: “Hear 
me, good brother” (IV. iii.213). He gets no further. Brutus offers more good 
reasons, apparently military ones, and when he runs out of those, he shifts into 
his moral high gear with the famous lines about the tide in the affairs of men 
(IV. iii. 218-221). Whether these lines be generally true who knows? But cer- 
tainly they were not true either of Brutus’ situation or of his proposal. The 
abundance and diversity of his reasons indicate rationalization. Cassius acqui- 
esces (IV. iii. 224-225), but subsequent remarks by Antony and Octavius (V. i. 
1-12) show Cassius to have been right and Brutus wrong—again. 
(14) That Cassius has been effectively subordinated to Brutus’ will is well 
shown by how they say good night: 
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Bru. Everything is well. 
Cas. Good-night, my lord. (IV. iii. 236-237) 


Cassius, for the first time in the play, calls him “my lord”. Brutus, who has had 
his way in everything and with whom “everything is well”, can now be all 
sweetness and light, virtue and loving kindness: “Bru. Good-night, good 
brother.” 

Of these fourteen occasions only about half can be said to have a nominal 
source in Plutarch. The rest are entirely Shakespeare’s addition, as is his han- 
dling of them all. On most of these occasions we can see that Brutus uses his 
own and others’ belief in his virtue as a cloak for relentless willfulness and 
that the judgment this willfulness implements is usually bad. Such handling, 
derived from the slightest hints in Shakespeare’s source, converts his Brutus 
into a substantially different figure from the Brutus of Plutarch. 

A natural concomitant to Brutus’ need to run everything, and to his use 
of his own well-advertised virtue as justification for doing so, is his conscious 
conviction that he has no substantial faults: he is pure intellect and pure virtue 
happily united in a self-sufficient team. This attitude is well shown by the 
measured tone, considerate, thoughtful, and noncommittal, of his reply to 
Cassius’ first overtures (I. ii. 162-175), by his irritation at Casca’s flippant and 
cynical reportage (I. ii. 220-300), and by his grave, impartial leave-taking from 
Cassius (I. ii. 307-310). 

However, in the soliloquy in which he decides that Caesar must be mur- 
dered (II. i. 10-34) one can see his virtue and his intellect working together to 
produce only rationalization. He admits that he has no personal reason to kill 
Caesar (II. i. 10-12); he admits Caesar has shown no sign of his emotions over- 
powering his reason (II.i.19-21); although he says he fears what the crown 
might do to Caesar’s character (II.i. 12-17, 21-27), he admits that there were 
no grounds for supposing a change would come about: 


And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities. (IL. i. 28-31) 


In spite of this evident lack of grounds, Brutus refers to Caesar not twenty 
minutes later as “high-sighted tyranny” (II. i. 118). That was what he wanted to 
think. Actually, Brutus’ sole grounds for murdering Caesar are such generaliza- 
tions as this: “Th’ abuse of greatness is when it disjoins / Remorse from power” 
(II. i. 18-19). The irony of those lines is that they apply to Brutus, not to 
Caesar. It is certainly psychologically as well as dramatically significant that this 
soliloquy opens with what should properly be its conclusion: “It must be by 
his death” (II.i.10). It seems unlikely that crowning Caesar could have aug- 
mented any further the power he already wielded.** Knowing what we now 


17 This orchard soliloquy has been a crux for generations. Professor Dover Wilson has discussed 
it as follows: 
The soliloquy of Brutus at the beginning of the second act has puzzled all the critics. 
. . « What is there ‘perplexing’ (Coleridge) or ‘pedantic’ (Verity) or ‘confused’ (Palmer) 
or ‘fumbling’ (Granville-Barker) in this, or why should it be described as ‘a marvel of 
fanatical self-deception’ (Herford)? That Brutus believes the end, of which he con- 
fesses he has at the moment no proof, justifies the means, which is murder, or that the 
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do of Brutus’ will, we can surmise that Brutus agreed upon the assassination 
because he could not bear the thought of anyone’s being able to rule over him. 

Brutus, upon a grim joke by Cassius, also rationalizes Caesar’s death with 
incongruous but characteristic paraphernalia of benignity: 


Cas. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit; 

So are we Caesar’s friends, that have abridg’d 
His time of fearing death. (III. i. 101-105) 


It is also characteristic of Brutus that he verbalizes what was already implied 
in Cassius’ brief remark. (Cf. III. i. 89-95, 111-116.) 

Brutus also rationalizes repeatedly in the quarrel with Cassius, already dis- 
cussed, and in his arguments for marching to Philippi, which move proved 
so disastrous in the event. We are probably intended to suppose that his real 
reason for wanting to march to Philippi was to get the battle over with.’® 

A person like Brutus, who orders his life according to reason and virtue, 
may make mistakes, but he thinks he can scarcely have faults. Feeling free of 
faults himself, he can take out his aggressions in a consciousness of other peo- 
ple’s faults, and while virtue dictates that the observation of them should be 
kindly, virtue also dictates that one should be firm. 

“Fault”, “blame”, and their more specific variants are common words with 
Brutus. When he rings for his boy Lucius, who proves asleep, he reflects: “I 
would it were my fault to sleep so soundly” (II.i.4). This remark is not the 
same as merely saying, “I wish I could sleep so soundly”, or “I wish I could 
barter my cares for his peace”. It also means that Brutus is virtuously tending 
to his responsibilities and that the boy is at fault for not doing the same. When 
the conspirators depart, he again lets the boy sleep with similar remarks about 





means turn out to be entirely mistaken, has of course an important bearing upon his 
character and on the political issue of the play as a whole. But Shakespeare does all he 
can to show us that the reading of Caesar’s character in the soliloquy is correct.”— 
“Introduction” in the New Cambridge Julius Caesar, pp. xxx-xxxi. 

This is not explanation: it is dismissal. Wilson has not accounted for the fact that Brutus has 
here resolved upon the murder of a friend whom neither Plutarch nor the text of the play demon- 
strates to have done Brutus or anyone wrongs great enough to justify assassination. If we are to 
think of Brutus as having somehow avoided the egocentric predicament, if his reasons are to be 
considered exclusively objective and nowise subjective, then Brutus murders Caesar for no reason 
whatever: “the quarrel / Will bear no colour for the thing he is” (II. i. 28-29). Or if we consent 
to accept Brutus’ expectations of what Caesar might become to be right, to be both an accurate 
evaluation and Brutus’ real reason for the assassination, then this would be the one occasion on 
which Brutus’ political and interpersonal expectations are accurate. Not only would this interpre- 
tation be out of character, but the play gives us no evidence that we are so to interpret. 

Most writers have not attempted to explain the soliloquy. Stoll declares Brutus “intellectually 
and ethically confused” in this passage and adds, “Why Shakespeare’s Brutus did it no one will 
ever know”—Shakespeare’s Young Lovers, p. 35. G. Wilson Knight has called it “indefensible 
sophistry”, which phrase describes it well enough but does not explain it (The Wheel of Fire, 
p. 136). J. I. M. Stewart calls it “unresolved mystery” and suggests only “a matter of obscure 
emotions at play behind the stoic mask” (Character and Motive in Shakespeare, p. 51). 

18 See his anxiety to get through the battle, V. i. 123-126. This idea was suggested by August 
Goll some years ago: “In the discussion of the plan of campaign Brutus is again victorious with his 
unfortunate scheme, because he dictatorially closes the mouth of Cassius. . . . Brutus is tired to 
death of the whole string of events which are so ill-suited to his disposition. . . . From amongst 
all his shattered hopes one wish only remains—to bring the whole business to an end.”—Criminal 
Types in Shakespeare, tr. by Weekes, p. 71. 
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their respective conditions, thereby once more demonstrating his virtue (II.i. 
229-233). When after Cassius’ departure on the night Brutus sees the ghost Lu- 
cius proves asleep again, Brutus says: “What, thou speak’st drowsily? / Poor 
knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’erwatch’d” (IV. iii.240-241). When he re- 
ceives his dressing gown and finds the missing book he says: “Look, Lucius, 
here’s the book I sought for so; / I put it in the pocket of my gown” (IV. iii. 
252-253). Lucius’ answer shows that he had been blamed for it: 


Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 
Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
(IV. iii. 254-255) 


This last line is the only outright apology he ever makes. When the boy falls 
asleep again, he says: “Gentle knave, good-night. / I will not do thee so much 
wrong to wake thee” (IV. iii. 269-270). If to wake him would be to wrong him, 
to let him sleep must be virtuous. But a very few minutes later, after he brazens 
the ghost back into thin air, he once more wakens that stuporous boy to ask 
the silliest question ever, namely, Had he spoken in his sleep? (IV. iii. 290-297). 
In brief, if the boy does not supply Brutus’ wants upon demand, he is to blame; 
if the boy is allowed to sleep because Brutus wants nothing, Brutus is virtuous 
for leaving the boy alone. 

In his quarrel with Cassius he says: “I do not like your faults” (IV. iii. 89). 
Cassius in his distraction summarizes Brutus’ behavior toward himself: 


... Cassius is aweary of the world; 

Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother; 

Check’d like a bondman; all his faults observ’d, 

Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn’d by rote 

To cast into my teeth. (IV. iii. 95-99) 


The closest Brutus comes to admitting his own fault in this scene is in the fol- 
lowing exchange: 


Cas. Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief and blood ill-temper’d vexeth him? 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. (IV. iii. 113-117) 


The incident of the intruding poet (IV. iii. 124-138), although perhaps in- 
cluded to provide a few moments of comic relief, also illuminates Brutus’ char- 
acter. The poet delivers to Brutus the same kind of moral indignation as he has 
been so recently plying Cassius with, and on a point that Brutus had himself 
already made at the beginning of the scene (IV. ii. 42-45); nevertheless, and in 
spite of his usual self-vaunted kindliness to the lowly, Brutus rejects him with 
angry contempt: 


Bru. Get you hence, sirrah; saucy fellow, hence! 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus; ’tis his fashion. 

Bru. I'll know his humour, when he knows his time. 

What should the wars do with these jigging fools? 

Companion, hence! . (IV. iii. 134-138) 
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Lean and hungry Cassius is here the more tolerant of the two. Brutus’ versions 
of kindness and virtue both seem to depend upon his not being crossed. That he 
himself should be blamed is intolerable. His second line to Antony, when he 
gives him permission to speak in Caesar’s funeral, is this: “You shall not in your 
funeral speech blame us” (III. i.245). Before the battle of Philippi, when Antony 
taunts Brutus and Cassius so unmercifully, Cassius reminds Brutus of their past 
differences: 

... Now, Brutus, thank yourself; 

This tongue had not offended so to-day 

If Cassius might have rul’d. (V. i. 45-47) 


Brutus admits no fault by making no reply at all, and as soon as he can, he 
compensates by twice parading his conspicuous virtue before Octavius: 


Bru. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands 

Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hope; 

I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. 

Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 

Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. (V.i. 56-60) 


Brutus’ last use of the term “blame” occurs when Cassius asks him what 
he will do if they lose the battle. For lack of anything better, Brutus trots out 
his old trumpery again, but it can not do service any more, and he senses it. The 
broken sentences and distracted language of his answer demonstrate the spirit- 
ual bankruptcy to which his arrant will and curdled virtue have brought him: 


Even by the rule of that philosophy 

By which I did biame Cato for the death 

Which he did give himself,—I know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life:—arming myself with patience 

To stay the providence of some high powers 

That govern us below. (V.i. 101-108) 


He cannot openly abandon his philosophy, even though continued adherence to 
it implies condemnation of his beloved Portia, who had so recently committed 
suicide for him. Cassius, as keen-minded as ever, offers the alternative: to 
march captive in a triumphal procession. To Brutus that is equally impossible. 
He promptly contradicts himself with more of the old hollow noise: 


No, Cassius, no. Think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind. (V.i. 111-113) 


His philosophy, which had never been more than a specious structure of ration- 
alizations for the various impulses of his character, he abandons, and, though 
it be “cowardly and vile,” he chooses “to prevent the time of life” by running 
upon his sword rather than submit to the humiliation of someone else’s triumph. 
But right to the end he preserves his habitual mask of kindly virtue: “My 
heart doth joy that yet in all my life / I found no man but he was true to me.” 
(V.v. 34-35) Caesar could not have said so much, and perhaps we are meant 
to suppose that ironic fact present in Brutus’ mind as he dies: “Caesar, now be 
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still; / I kill’d not thee with half so good a will” (V.v.50-51). Self-conscious 
and deliberate virtue and reason, the apparently infallible guides of conduct, 
proved inadequate. The best remark on Brutus is a multi-level one made by 
sleepy-headed Lucius: “The strings, my lord, are false” (IV. iii.292).’° 

So much of Brutus’ apparent high-mindedness, integrity, thoughtfulness and 
consideration have been shown to be either conditional or masks for something 
less admirable that it may be thought he has no good left in him. However, 
his diluted or deflected virtues are evidence of a wish to do what is right, and 
however misguided, they are more admirable than Caesar’s megalomania or 
Antony’s amorality. The fact that Brutus’ virtue misfired is to be attributed to 
his will rather than to intrinsic fault in the virtue. 

One of the more commendable aspects of his virtue is that he evidently did 
feel both guilt and remorse over Caesar’s murder. He says that all the con- 
spirators were full of pity (III.i. 165-176), but there is no evidence that Cassius, 
Casca, or Cimber felt any, and Brutus’ remarks may be interpreted as both guilt 
and projection. Somewhat earlier, Brutus describes the paralyzing conflict within 
himself (II. i. 61-69), and he shows a momentary revulsion when the conspirators 
arrive (II.i.77-85). When Caesar invites the conspirators as friends to drink 
some wine (II. ii. 126-127), Brutus in an aside grieves that he can not drink as 
a friend (II. ii. 128-129). His response is very different from the treacherous 
aside of Trebonius (II. ii. 124-125). When the assassination has been committed, 
Brutus more than anyone displays a terrible cheerfulness (III.i.8q-121) that 
masks his inner desolation, which in turn betrays itself in the need for social 
and cosmic reassurance (III. i.89-90, 116-118, are social; 111-116 are cosmic). In 
the quarrel with Cassius evidence of guilty feelings reappears in his mention of 
Caesar as “the foremost man of all this world” (IV. iii. 19-22). It is natural that 
in a quarrel with his chief confederate, doubts as to the wisdom of his decisions 
should reactivate his sense of guilt. The last evidences of his guilty feelings ap- 
pear as fortune goes against him at Philippi (V. iii.94-96), and wheu he takes 
his punishment with a mixture of dismay (V. v. 35-38) and relief (V.v.50-51). 

The happiest thing about Brutus is his relationship with his wife. Except 
for the curious second report of her death (IV. iii. 181-195), this relationship 
is in all respects commendable and illustrates the best side of his character. 
Portia’s speeches are long, in contrast to his, but he suffers them to roll out their 
length. Her reproaches are engaging: 


You’ve ungently, Brutus, 


Stole from my bed. (II. i. 237-238) 


And this: 


Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 


19 This is A. C. Bradley’s “Sophoclean Irony” (Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 339). Warburton’s 
version of the rule of philosophy speech (in Shakespeare, V. i. 101-108) shows much similarity to 
this idea: “O virtue! I have worship’d thee as a real good; but find thee only an unsubstantial 
name.” (Quoted in the New Variorum Edition Caesar, p. 250.) I doubt that Shakespeare’s Brutus 
is meant to have ever arrived at this much insight; he dies with his illusions largely intact. 

20 The commonest and simplest explanation of this passage is that it is a vestige of uncom- 
pleted revision. See W. W. Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio, pp. 289-290, or C. J. Sisson, New 
Readings in Shakespeare, Ml, 189-190. ‘ 
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And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. (IL. i. 282-287) 


The fact that she can make these reproaches, especially the last quoted, dem- 
onstrates the non-authoritarian character of their marriage, in contrast to the 
lord-and-master one of Caesar and Calpurnia. And in contrast to Caesar, Brutus 
grants her request, as can be seen from the subsequent confusion between Portia 
and Lucius (II.iv). This equality between man and wife which allows no dif- 
ferences not peculiar to physiology or the accidents of vocation is psychologically 
and ethically the most admirable marital relationship. It has probably existed in 
all ages,?* as has its antithesis.” Brutus also performs on several occasions small 
acts of kindness for other people—as when he bids his men to sleep (IV. iii. 
246-250) or when he takes the lute from the sleeping boy (IV. iii.271-272). 

To summarize, we may say that Brutus’ faults are seated at the very heart 
of his character. Although his behavior, even to himself, is clothed in the habit 
(both dress and custom) of virtue, his basic motivation is egotistical satisfaction 
of his will, for, as has been shown, he rules or overrules on all occasions, with 
brandished virtue if possible, without it if he must. In spite of all the external 
kindliness, he is more overbearing than Caesar, for Caesar allowed himself to be 
talked out of going to the capitol and then back into it, but Brutus never bends 
so much. By various processes he elevates himself above his fellows even more 
than Caesar. Caesar demanded the outward forms of domination: Brutus, the 
essence. It is small wonder, then, that he fell in with Cassius’ plans. As a means 
of implementing his will he engages in what might be called the conspicuous 
consumption of virtue. His own brand of virtue he elevates into an idol which 
no man may question except on pain of being morally corrupt. Brutus’ char- 
acter fault is overbearing will; his moral fault is Greek Aybris or Christian 
pride—pride in his virtue and his righteousness. His specific virtues, therefore, 
which are in such frequent evidence, are nevertheless peripheral. He is appar- 
ently high-minded, honest, kind, and trusting; more important, he is capable of 
proper feelings of guilt and remorse. Whether the everyday practice of his 
peripheral virtues outweigh the less obvious but central faults must be a mat- 
ter of private judgment. 

As was said much earlier in this article, Shakespeare has presented us with 
the surface of a character. It is a many-faceted surface, with what to many peo- 
ple seem to be inconsistencies, aiid there is no direct revelation in the play of 
the source traits or the basic character structure that it would be so pleasant to be 
able to suppose Shakespeare had in mind when he constructed Brutus. More- 
over, it is a portrait different from the one in Plutarch. Although we obviously 
cannot project twentieth-century concepts backward in time and suppose them 
to exist in a sixteenth-century dramatic representation, the present writer would 
like to suggest as the second main thesis of this article that Brutus is neverthe- 
less a fairly full surface presentation of a recurrent type of human being which 
does regularly show comparable surface traits and which does have an internal, 


21 E.g., Chaucer, “The Franklin’s Tale”. 


22E.g., “Hee for God only, shee for God in him.”—NMilton, P.L., IV, 299. Also Chaucer, 
“The Clerk’s Tale”. 
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psychological consistency. Certainly it is not possible to speak of Brutus as hav- 
ing been equipped by Shakespeare with all the modern apparatus of uncon- 
scious mental life; but equally certainly it is possible to say that the behavior 
of Brutus parallels the surface behavior of modern persons whose unconscious 
mental life is explicable in analytic terms. 

In one of his last books** Freud divided the mental life of the human being 
into three main realms: superego, ego, and id. The superego is popularly equated 
with conscience; it is a collective term designating the functions of unconscious 
mental life that have to do with introjected values. Id is a collective term for the 
many unconscious and often anti-social forces in mental life; one such force is 
the need to control, to dominate, or to domineer. Ego is the term for the func- 
tions of mediation between the individual and external reality; it has “originated 
in the experiences of the perceptual system”. Freud declared that the ego had 
three harsh masters: the superego, the id, and external reality. 

In impractical and ineffectual reformers, do-gooders, and like persons ob- 
sessed with one or more systems of ethics who, like their Puritan prototypes, 
are also determined to see that things are run “properly”, we see the effects of a 
tyrannical superego in its struggle against both id and ego. The superego tyran- 
nizes over the ego but it cannot affect the id, which exerts equal or greater pres- 
sure on the ego for its own satisfactions. In this war between id and superego, 
the ego is not so much a battleground as a much-mauled mediator, and in trying 
to compromise the demands of the insatiable id and of the inexorable superego, 
the ego not only proliferates rationalizations but also quite fails to perform 
what in less tormented persons is its proper function, namely, the effective 
manipulation of external reality. From such internal conflicts it is evident that 
such a person (1) will be highly idealistic, (2) will be very conscious of his own 
moral superiority, (3) will think he is best fitted to direct affairs, (4) will make 
incessant mistakes in his evaluations of external reality, (5) will ignore or deny 
these errors rather than deny the superego—conceived as “principles”—which is 
responsible for the errors, and (6) will employ rationalization to bolster (2) 
and (3) or to mitigate blame for the results of (4) and (5). 

Clearly this little constellation of patterns is the essence of Brutus’ character. 
How well Shakespeare understood their inextricable interdependence, I should 
not want to say. But it may be significant that Antony, who shows no signs of 
being tormented by “principles”, and whose lusts for pleasure, power, or 
vengence suffer no inhibition, proves in this play to be so much more com- 
petent in dealing with comparable external realities. 


The Pennsylvania State University 


28 New Introductory Lectures in Psycho-Analysis, tr. W. J. H. Sprott (New York, 1933), pp. 
102-109. 
































Westminster, another view, with Westminster Hall on left and the roof of the Abbey in the background. From Hollar’s engraving of 1647. See p. 454. 























The Date of Measure for Measure 


J. W. LEVER 


(Gpegy December 26, 1604. 1 There are, however, indications that the 
. Play may have been composed, if not acted, at a somewhat 
§ earlier date. Two passages have been noted since the late 
eighteenth century as probable allusions to the time of King 
foals I’s accession to the throne. One is at I.i.67-72, where the Duke excuses 
his secret departure from Vienna: 





Ile priuily away: I loue the people, 

But doe not like to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it doe well, I doe not relish well 
Their lowd applause, and Aues vehement: 
Nor doe I thinke the man of safe discretion 
That do’s affect it. 


The other is in Angelo’s soliloquy of II. iv.21-31, as he waits for Isabella to 
enter: 


Why doe’s my bloud thus muster to my heart, 
Making both it vnable for it selfe, 

And dispossessing all my other parts 

Of necessary fitnesse? 

So play the foolish throngs with one that swounds, 
Come all to help him, and so stop the ayre 

By which hee should reuiue: and euen so 

The generall subiect to a well-wisht King 

Quit their owne part, and in obsequious fondnesse 
Crowd to his presence, where their vn-taught loue 
Must needs appear offence: 


Malone interpreted these passages as “a courtly apology for the stately and 
ungracious demeanor of King James I on his entry into England”, and accord- 
ingly dated the composition of Measure for Measure 16032 Relying on Tyr- 
whitt’s information, he added: 


King James was so much offended by the . . . gratulations of his subjects, 


on his entry into England, that he issued a proclamation, forbidding the 
people to resort to him.® 


and supported this with Steevens’ quotation from a contemporary tract which 
declared that James at this time “was faine to publish an inhibition against the 


1 Revels Accounts: see E. K, Chambers, William Shakespeare (1930) Il, 331. 


2Edmund Malone, “Life of Shakespeare”, Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, ed. Bos- 
well (1821) II, 383-387. 


3 Malone, p. 383. Tyrwhitt’s note is given in IX, 79-80. 
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inordinate and dayly accesse of peoples comming” (IX, 80). All Malone’s ref- 
erences are, in fact, misleading. As Sir Edmund Chambers pointed out,* the 
proclamation mentioned by Tyrwhitt constituted a normal precaution against 
the spread of the plague in the summer of 1603. After the death-roll from 
plague in London during one week had mounted to 857,° the King very 
properly forbade public access to Westminster and sent the gentry back to their 
country homes. For the same reason, all coronation festivities were cancelled, 
the holding of Bartholomew Fair was prohibited, and the Michaelmas Term 
session of the courts was transferred to Winchester. As for the “inhibition” men- 
tioned by Steevens, it is sufficient to quote the words in their context. They are 
taken from T. M.’s A True Narration of the Entertainment of his Royal 
Maiestie, from the Time of his Departure from Edinburgh, till his Receiuing 


in London® and describe the king’s action on April 15, 1603, on his way to 
York: 


His traine still encreasing by the numbers of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
from the South parts, that came to offer him fealtie, . .. whose loue though 
he greatly tendered, yet did their multitudes so oppresse the countrey, and 
make prouision so deare, that he was faine to publish an inhibition. . . .7 


This rout of noblemen and gentlemen hurrying north in hope of liquid refresh- 
ment at the fount of honor, where titles were being showered upon all comers, 
was of a very different social composition from “the general”, or common peo- 
ple, to whom Steevens and Malone made the quotation apply. 

There is indeed no evidence at all that the new king took offence at the 
crowd’s display of enthusiasm during his journey through England in the 
spring of 1603. Rather it seemed as if king and people were vying with one 
another in the display of affection. T. M.’s narrative presents a vivid picture of 


this halcyon time. When on April 6th, James crossed the border and entered 
Berwick, 


the common people seemed so ouer-wrapt with his presence, that they 
omitted nothing their power and capabilities could attaine vnto, to expresse 
loyall dutie and heartie affection: kneeling, shouting, crying, welcome, and 
God saue King James, till they were (in a maner) intreated to be silent.® 


This plea for silence was to enable the recorder to read his prepared address. 
The festivities were organized by the mayor and civic dignitaries, and it is most 
unlikely that James, at his very first encounter with the people of England, 
would have objected to such a welcome. Certainly at Durham on April 11th he 
showed no distaste for publicity. He went sight-seeing, and celebrated his com- 
ing by freeing all the common prisoners in the jail, even paying “great summes 
of money for the release of many that were imprisoned for debt”,® and receiv- 

4 Chambers, I, 453. There were in fact two proclamations, nos. 951 and 961: see Steele, Cata- 
logue of Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (Oxford 1910), Vol. I. In the public interest, James also 
prohibited the holding of Bartholomew Fair, and transferred the Michaelmas Term session of the 
courts to Winchester. 

5 The figure given in Stow’s Annales (ed. 1615), p. 827, col. 2. 

® Reprinted in John Nichols, The Progresses of King James I (1828) I, 53-120, and C. H. 
Firth, Stuart Tracts 1603-1693 (An English Garner) (Westminster, 1903), pp. 11-52. 

7 Sig. D2 (Nichols, I, 76). 

8 Sig. C2 (Nichols, I, 64). 

® Sig. C4” (Nichols, I, 70). 
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ing the joyous acclamations of his beneficiaries. Before he left he publicly 
thanked the townspeople for their loyalty and affection. On April 17th at 
York, James refused the offer of a coach to convey him to the Minster, saying: 


I will haue no Coach, for the people are desirous to see a King, and so they 
shall, for they shall aswell see his body as his face.!® 


Ten days later in Huntingdonshire, where the people flocked “in greater num- 
bers than in any place Northward”, the King was still anxious to please. 
Passing through a common recently enclosed, 


most of the Country ioyned together, beseeching his Maiestie that the Com- 
mons might be laid open againe for the comfort of the poor Inhabiters there- 
about, which his Highnesse most graciously promised should be performed 
according to their hearts desire. And so with many benedictions of the 
comforted people hee passed on.14 


By April 3oth, it is true, a slight note of impatience creeps into the account, 
which may possibly have reflected the king’s sentiments: 


so great a desire had the Noble, that they preast with the ignoble to see 
their Soueraigne. This being the difference of their desires, that the better 
sort . . . came to obserue and serue: the other to see and wonder.!” 


However, there is no mention of rebuke or public expression of displeasure; not 


even on May 7th, when ugly incidents occurred on the last lap of the journey to 
London: 


The multitudes of people in highwayes, fieldes, medowes, closes and on 
trees were such that they couered the beautie of the fieldes, and so greedy 
were they to behold the countenance of the King, that with much vnruli- 
nesse they iniured and hurt one another, some euen hazarded to the death: 
but as vnciuill as they were among themselues, all the way as his Maiestie 
past with shouts and cryes, and casting vp of hattes. . . .18 


This was obviously too much of a good thing for the man of “safe discretion”. 
Henceforth in London James’s movements were planned to avoid occasions for 
mass hysteria. He “roade in a coach somewhat closely”** to Whitehall—evi- 
dently thinking better now of his gesture at York—and journeyed by water to 
the Tower. Thereafter he stayed at Greenwich and Windsor until the week of 
the coronation in late July, when the spread of the plague gave ample reason 
for putting an effective barrier between the court and the citizenry. 

What James may have remarked in court circles about the exuberance of the 
people is unrecorded, and would have little chance of reaching the ears of the 
public during the mass exodus from London at this time. For the coronation 
on July 25th only twelve representative citizens were present as a token attend- 
ance,® and the king made no more public appearances until the following 


10 Sig. D3 (Nichols, I, 80). 

11 Sig. E4” (Nichols, I, 98). 

12 Sig. E(for F)2*-3 (Nichols, I, 106). 

18 Sig. F4” (Nichols, I, 113-114). 

14 Stow, p. 824, col. 1 (T. M. has “going quietly on horsebacke”, sig. G2, which has presum- 
ably been corrected in Stow’s Annales). 

15 Stow, Abridgement (1618), p. 445- 
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spring. There was certainly no occasion for such overt display of annoyance as 
could warrant an otherwise highly impertinent “apology” from the stage. But 
by March 15, 1604, the plague was over in the capital and the grand ceremonial 
ride through London streets, planned for the previous year, could at last take 
place. Contemporary descriptions of that ride abound in details,"* but none men- 
tions any untoward incident. The crowds, though enormous, were kept behind 
rails and well marshalled by the city companies. Arthur Wilson, writing in 1653 
under the Commonwealth, was an uninhibited critic of James I who never 
erred on the side of flattery. But he admits that on this occasion the king con- 
ducted himself well enough: 


He endured this day’s brunt with patience, being assured that he should 
never have another, and his triumphal riding to the Parliament that fol- 
lowed. But afterwards in his publick appearances (especially in his sports) 
the accesses of the people made him so impatient, that he often dispersed 
them with frowns, that we may not say with curses.17 


James’s dislike of the people’s “untaught love” would seem to have become 
common knowledge only some time after March, if Wilson is to be believed. 
But it happens that the very occasion when offence was, for the first time, un- 
equivocally expressed in public has been recorded. Gilbert Dugdale’s The Time 
Triumphant, entered in Stationers’ Register on March 27, 1604,"* is an inter- 
esting little tract. As an eye-witness account of the royal progress of March 15th, 
it supplies a number of details unmentioned elsewhere. The author also goes 
out of his way to mention the king’s promotion of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Men to the King’s Players. Most important, he describes a would-be secret visit 
to the Exchange by the king and queen in a coach, probably on the morning of 
March 15th.’® Like the Duke in Measure for Measure, James hankered to 


observe his people without being observed. The plan, however, was only in 
part successful: 


He came to the Exchange, . . . and thinkeing to passe vnknowne, the wylie 
Multitude perceiuing something, began with such hurly burly, to run vp 
and downe with such vnreuerent rashnes, as the people of the Exchange 
were glad to shut the staire dores to keepe them out . .. when his Highnes 
had beheld the Marchantes from a Windowe all below in the walkes not 
thinking of his comming, whose presence else would haue binne more, . . . 
he greatly commended them . . . but with all discommended the rudenes 
of the Multitude, who regardles of time place or person will be so trouble- 


some. (Sig. Br’-2) 
If we are to believe Dugdale, the royal displeasure must have been very terrible: 


And contrymen let me tell you this, if you hard what I heard as concern- 
ing that you would stake your feete to the Earth at such a time, ere you 


16E.g. Dekker, The Magnificent Entertainment (1604) (Nichols, I, 337-376), Ben Jonson, 
The Kings Entertainment (1604) (Nichols, I, 377-399; ed. Herford and Simpson, VII, 83-109), 
Drayton, A Paean Triumphall (1604) (Nichols, I, 402-407). 

27 Arthur Wilson, The History of Great Britain, being the Life and Reign of King James the 
First (1653), p. 13. 

18 Reprinted in Nichols, I, 408-419, Firth, pp. 69-82. 

19 The exact day is not clearly stated, but the context suggests either March 15th or the pre- 
vious day. James, with the Queen and Prince Henry, commenced their progress between noon and 
1 p.m, There might have been time to visit the Exchange in the morning. 
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would run so regardles vp and downe, say it is highnes pleasure to be pri- 
uate, as you may note by the order of his comming, will you then be pub- 
lique and proclaime that which loue and duty cryes silence*too? this shewes 
his loue to you, but your open ignorance to him, you will say perchance it 
is your loue, will you in loue prease vppon your Soueraigne thereby to 
offend him, your Soueraigne perchance mistake your loue, and punish it 
as an offence, but heare me when hereafter [he] comes by you, doe as 
they doe in Scotland stand still, see all, and vse silence . . . but I feare my 
counsell is but water turned into the Tems it helps not. 

(Sig. B2. My italics, except “Scotland”.) 


C. H. Firth, in the introduction to his Stwart Tracts (pp. xi, xii), pointed out 
the close resemblance of this passage to Angelo’s soliloquy. Not only does 
Shakespeare echo Dugdale’s comments, with his rebuke for untaught love 
(“your open ignorance”) which is mistaken for an offence. The sequence of 
imagery is also better understood when the incident at the Exchange is borne 
in mind. Angelo complains that his blood, which should serve his “other parts”, 
now “musters” to his heart, impeding the heart from carrying out its function; 
just so do the “foolish throngs” behave when they “quit their own part” to 
interfere with the movements of their “well-wisht King”. The crowd was 
within its right when it stood in line on Cornhill, admiring the superb trium- 
phal arch erected by the Flemish residents and cheering the King as he passed 
—with Shakespeare and his fellow-actors in their new red livery not far behind. 
Its offence has been to stream from its proper place, like Angelo’s blood 
at the sight of Isabella, and press upon the King, the heart of the nation. It 
becomes clear that the images of the passage in Measure for Measure are care- 
fully inter-related, and that the last lines from “and euen so” to “offence”, are 
not a hasty post-script, but a planned conclusion to Angelo’s speech. 

Dugdale’s other publication, A True Discourse of the practices of Elizabeth 
Caidwell, the account of an attempted murder in Cheshire, was entered in 
Stationers’ Register on June 11th, 1604, less than three months after The Time 
Triumphant. It contains two dedicatory epistles, one addressed to Lady Mary 
Cholmsley and a long list of Cheshire gentlemen by their “kind poore Country- 
man Gilbert Dugdale, engaged to you all in debt and dutie”.” Dugdale claims 
to have resided for a long time in Chester and to have been there up to the date 
of Elizabeth Caldwell’s execution on June 18, 1603, but to be in London at the 
time of writing. The other epistle has long been a recognized document in stage 
history.2" It is addressed to Lady Chandos by Robert Armin, the famous clown 
who was at that time a sharer in Shakespeare’s company, and supplies evidence 
that he had previously been associated with the Chandos household. Vouching 
for the truth of the account ostensibly given by Dugdale, Armin writes: 


so it was, and for the better proofe that it was so, I haue placed my kins- 
mans name to it, who was present . . .2” 


20 4 True Discourse, sig. A3. 

21See The Works of Robert Armin, Actor, ed. Alexander Grosart (limited edition) (1880) I, 
pp. vi, ix, with Armin’s epistle reprinted on pp. x-xi; Austin K. Gray, “Robert Armine the Foole”, 
P.M.L.A. (1927) XLII, 678, 680; Edwin Nungezer, A Dictionary of Actors (New Haven 1929), 
p. 17. I am indebted to Mr. John Crow for the first two references. 

22 4 True Discourse, sig. D4 (Grosart, p. x). 
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He concludes by offering “my true ensuing storie”.** Evidently there was col- 
laboration between the two kinsmen, Dugdale and Armin, with a strong likeli- 
hood that Armin “wrote up” the description of the attempt at murder from 
Dugdale’s account. It may be asked whether The Time Triumphant was not put 
together in comparable fashion. Armin was an experienced journalist, whereas 
the only two publications connected with Dugdale are these two small tracts, 
appearing within three months of one another while Dugdale was staying in 
London. Armin, taking part in the royal progress as one of the King’s Men, 
would have been well qualified to add his observations to those of his relative 
watching from the street, and the lively report that ensued would have pro- 
vided, especially for Armin’s colleagues, a valuable souvenir of the great day. 
Two terminal dates can thus be established for Measure for Measure: that 
of its composition, after the incident at the Exchange on or about March 15, 
1604, as described in The Time Triumphant, and that of its performance at 
court on December 26th of the same year. With rather less precision, it may 


be possible to narrow this span. Act I, scene ii, commences with the following 
conversation: 


Lue. If the Duke, with the other Dukes, come not to composition with the 
King of Hungary, why then all the Dukes fall vpon the King. 

1. Gent. Heauen grant vs its peace, but not the King of Hungaries. 

2. Gent. Amen. 


Luc. Thou conclud’st like the Sanctimonious Pirat. .. . 


This provided Dr. Dover Wilson with his main proof that Measure for Measure 
had been revised after November 11, 1606, the date when peace between the 
Holy Roman Emperor and the Turkish Sultan was concluded at Zsitva-Torok. 
It was, according to Dr. Wilson, “a disgraceful peace, . . . a peace which was 
long likely to be remembered against its author, the King of Hungary, by an 
indignant Christendom”.* Whether Lucio and his companions were much 
given to the venting of Christian indignation, and whether audiences in 1606 
or 1607 were well acquainted with the terms of a peace that concerned them so 
little—whose name they would find so difficult to pronounce—are questions that 
need not be asked. A glance at a standard work of reference suggests that 
Zsitva-Torok involved little that any English or even Viennese gentleman of the 
time would find objectionable: 


The gradual decline of the Ottoman Power had been manifested by its 
acceptance of the Peace of Zsitva-Torok (1606), which, although failing to 
secure to Hungary, and through it to the Empire, a well-protected frontier, 
signified the first signal success achieved by western Christendom against 
its arch-foe since Lepanto.”® 


And again: 


Its real significance lies not so much in the territorial arrangements, as to 
which there was no real change, as in the abolition of the tribute, and in 
the recognition of the political and diplomatic equality of the two contract- 


28 Sig. D4” (Grosart, p. xi). 

24 Measure for Measure, ed. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson (Cambridge 
1922) pp. 104-105. 

25 A. W. Ward, The Cambridge Modern History, IV, 8. 
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ing Powers. Though more or less transitory in its effects, it was the first 
“peace with honour” concluded by a Habsburg Emperor with his arch-foe. 
(P. 701) 


With this misconception removed, the First Gentleman’s dislike of the “King 
of Hungaries peace” may be transferred to a more probable time and situation— 
the summer of 1604 and the negotiations with the King of Spain and the Arch- 
dukes of the Austrian Netherlands for an end to the war which had continued 
for two decades. In his speech to Parliament on March 19th, James stated his 
intention to discuss peace terms; on May 20th the Commissioners of the three 
states met in London; and on August 19th 1604, after some period of uncer- 
tainty, James ratified the peace treaty. It was proclaimed between King James 
and 

the High and mighty Prince Philip the 3. of that name, K. of Spaine, &c. 

and Albert and Isabell, Archdukes of Austria, dukes of Burgundy, &c.2* 


Archdukes or dukes were much in the news all summer: hence probably 
Lucio’s hitherto unexplained reference to “the other dukes”; while the name of 
Isabella, joint ruler of Austria, may not be without relevance to Shakespeare’s 
play. These negotiations were of much concern to the more ebullient gentlemen- 


about-town, whose prospects were bound up with a continuation of the war. 
As Stow commented: 


This peace was more ioyfully accepted then the people made shew for, by 
reason the multitude of pretended gallants, banckrouts, and vnruly youths 


weare at this time setled in pyracie accompting whatsoeuer they got, good 
purchase, .... 


The description well suits Lucio and his companions, and explains the turn of 
thought which prompted the joke about the “sanctimonious pirat”. However, 
the play’s setting is still in a time of war, as Mistress Overdone’s comments in 
the same scene make clear, and the First Gentleman’s prayer that peace might 
not “break out” would have been overtaken by events after August rgth. 
The censorship would not, of course, permit overt discussion on the stage 

of actual peace negotiations in progress. As Louis Albrecht suggested,?" this 
had to be decently veiled by talk of a fictitious dispute between a king of Hun- 
gary and certain unnamed dukes. The references were suitably vague: soldiers 
of fortune had served for many years in Hungary in the wars of the Empire; 
history offered many examples of “compositions” entered into by kings of 
Hungary; and Corvinus king of Hungary was the prototype of Shakespeare’s 
Duke in the source-play Promos and Cassandra. Furthermore, the name of the 
country gave scope for a familiar quibble that was topical at the time. For the 
king of Hungary’s peace was as much as to say a hungry peace, and “Hun- 
garians” were hungry soldiers. 

Grim Famine sits in their forepined face 

All full of angles of vnequall space, . . . 

So sharpe and meager that who should them see 

Would sweare they lately came from Hungary.?® 

26 Stow, Annales, p. 845, col. 2. 


27 Neue Untersuchungen zu Shakespeares Mass fiir Mass (Berlin, 1914), pp. 216 ff. 
28 John Hall, Virgidemiarum (1597), V. ii, 91-96 (ed. Davenport, p. 8r). 
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Dekker referred to “the lean Hungarian wight”, *® Jonson’s Epigram CVII 
was addressed to “Captayne Hungry”, and Shakespeare’s Pistol called Bardolph 
a “base Hungarian wight”.*® It was this aspect of peace that Lucio and his 
friends most feared. 

There would seem therefore to be grounds for supposing that Measure for 
Measure was performed during the acting season of 1604 which began on April 
gth, and before the conclusion of peace with Spain on August 19th. The allu- 
sions to war and an imminent peace, the recent ravages of the plague, and the 
King’s offence-taking at the people’s “untaught love” would all have been 
fresh in the minds of the audience, and would have enhanced the success of the 
play. One further clue deserves to be considered. It appears in the diplomatic 
correspondence of Christophe de Harlay, Comte de Beaumont, who in 1604 
was the French ambassador to England. Writing to de Villeroy on June 7th 
concerning James’s appeasement policy, he remarked: 


mais Ie vous supplie considerez par pitié quel est et doit estre l’estat et la 
condition d’vn Prince qui est dechiré publiquement en chaire par les 
prescheurs, representé aux comedies de la ville que la Reyne va voir exprez 
pour s’en rire, mesprisé et desobey. . . . Iugez si la paix d’Espagne comme 
l’on dit ne sera pas le dernier sacrement de sa ruine Ineuitable.** 


The description of James’s “condition” is of course exaggerated: de Beaumont, 
exasperated by the failure of his attempts to keep England at war with Spain, 
and troubled by the peace negotiations, was indulging in wishful thinking. 
Yet there must have been some foundation for his talk of a comedy in which 
the king was represented, to the amusement of the queen. A lost tragedy of 
Gowry acted by the King’s Players, in which James seems to have been imper- 
sonated on the stage, was mentioned in a letter dated December 18, 1604." 
But this hardly accords with de Beaumont’s reference to a comedy that the 
queen attended exprez pour s’en rire; nor is it conceivable that such a treatment 
of the Gowry story would have been permitted, even allowing for the discrep- 
ancy of dates. It is more likely that the play mentioned on June 7, 1604, was 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, whose politic Duke in so many ways re- 
sembled James I. As a foreigner, de Beaumont might have misconstrued reports 
of the amusing passages between Lucio and the Duke, and taken these for se- 
ditious lampoons against the king. If so, we have here a contemporary record 
of the date of performance which is in perfect agreement with the evidence al- 
ready considered. 


Makerere College, University College of East Africa. 


29 4 Knights Coniuring (1607), (Percy Soc.), p. 31. 

80 The Merry Wives of Windsor I. iii, 21. 

81 British Museum Add. Mss. 30640 fol. 184-185. Selections from this correspondence were 
printed in free translation in Friedrich von Raumer’s History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries Ilustrated by Original Documents (English edition 1835), where the above passage (II, 
206-207) is wrongly described as part of a letter to Henri IV. 

82 Chambers, II, 330. 





The Trial Pattern in King Lear 


DOROTHY C. HOCKEY 





S02 ~ HERE needs no ghost come from the grave to tell us of the 

iH fullness of Lear. Interpreted variously as a “miracle of love”, 
=) as at least partially a history play, as a “play about kingship”, 

, as a deliberately pagan play, as a Christian play, as a play 

h about Nature in its many Elizabethan meanings, as a play 
about wrath*—to cite at random—it invariably evokes com- 
ment on one subject—justice. Johnson objected that Shakespeare permitted “the 
virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, contrary to the natural ideas of 
justice” (endnote to the play). Bradley concluded that the “ ‘gods,’ it seems, do 
not show their approval by ‘defending’ their own from adversity or death. . .”*. 
The textualist’s approach reveals “textual disturbances” in passages where “eternal 
justice is seen as inscrutable, impartial, irresistible, infallible, and swift in aveng- 
ing execution.”* Studying one technique of the play, the invocation, Professor 
Maxwell sees no “clear statement of an objective justice in the heavens which 
man is to imitate”, nor any contrary “disbelief” (p. 145). The close study of 
Lear's imagery made by Professor Heilman amply shows the role of imagery in 
building the theme of justice. 

It remains to show how scene patterning also enriches this theme and throws 
additional light on it, for Shakespeare was—or came to be—as much dramatic 
artist as he was poet and spoke through action as well as image. Just as in 
Much Ado scene after scene follows a purposely similar action pattern, so has 
Lear its significantly repeated motif—the trial. 

In presenting several kinds of trial, Shakespeare comments dramatically on 
two major themes—love and justice. The much-discussed love test of Scene i 
sets the question before us. To borrow Johnson’s words as he comments on 
the “obscurity or inaccuracy in this preparatory scene”, Lear “examines his 
daughters”.* The action pattern, then, is that of a trial, suggesting justice, and 
the quality being weighed is love. Acting as judge, Lear purports to weigh 
the evidence presented by his three daughters. Like any judge, though, Lear 
himself is judged—by the audience—and convicted of poor judgment, if not 
of irresponsibility in resigning his kingship.® The unanswerable question of 

1 Paul Siegel, “Adversity and the Miracle of Love in King Lear”, SQ (Summer, 1955); Irving 
Ribner, “Shakespeare and Legendary History: Lear and Cymbeline”, SQ (Winter, 1956); Hardin 
Craig, An Interpretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1948), pp. 206-219; S. L. Bethell, Shake- 
speare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (Durham, N. C., 1944), pp. 57-68; J. C. Maxwell, 
“The Technique of Invocation in King Lear”, M.L.R., XLV (1950), 142; John F. Danby, Shake- 
speare’s Doctrine of Nature (London, 1949); Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes: 
Slaves of Passion (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), pp. 175-208. 


2 A.C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (New York, 1955), p. 260. 


8 Madeleine Doran, “Elements in the Composition of King Lear,” S.P., XXX (1933), 34-58. 
# Johnson, Note 2, I. i. 
5 Campbell, p. 182 ff. 
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whether the daughters or only Kent and Gloucester (as Johnson suggested) 
knew of the exact division planned by Lear simply sharpens the focus on the 
action as a love test, a trial. 

Cordelia’s response to Lear’s love test is almost as significant as Lear’s. She 
has been seen in different lights. She is “frank and innocent” to Hardin Craig 
(p. 210), the “perfection of Christian patience” to Danby,® “the virtue that is 
opposed to the vice of wrath, a picture of patience opposed to anger, of reason 
opposed to passion”.” She may be all these things, but in the trial she fails to 
place unselfish love before everything else. Foolish as her father’s request is and 
perjured as her sisters’ testimony is, Cordelia is not guiltless. She cannot rise 
to a rock that is higher than she and answer purely from love. Cordelia’s 
“Nothing” places a youthful sense of self-righteous honesty—something akin 
to a sense of justice—above love that is freely given. Her position, of course, is 
difficult. Its very difficulty, however—“What shall Cordelia speak?” —once more 
emphasizes the whole action as a trial. The fact that two witnesses could speak 
“flat perjury” and profit dramatizes the incongruity of combining love and 
justice. 

To underscore this idea of a trial Shakespeare gives us another love test in 
a few lines. When Lear turns to Cordelia’s suitor Burgundy to ask 


What in the least 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love? (I. i. 194 ff.)® 


he is, in effect, putting a love test to him. Insisting upon the dower originally 
offered, Burgundy “fails” the love test, even as Cordelia did. His reply to Lear’s 
offer of “that little seeming substance”—Cordelia dowerless—is as simple as 
her reply was—“I know no answer.” The parallel is one of action only, not 
of character, for Burgundy leaves the play after a futile attempt to persuade 
Lear to restore Cordelia’s dower. Turning from Burgundy to France—as he 
had turned in the first love test from one daughter to another—Lear almost 
dares him to “match . . . where I hate.” The trial motif is emphasized by the 
puzzled questions France puts to Lear about Cordelia’s “offence” and by Cor- 
delia’s plea to be acquitted of any “vicious blot, murther, or foulness”. This 
repetition of the love test pattern dramatizes the contrast between France’s 
taking the “dow’rless daughter”, proclaiming this “unpriz’d precious maid” 
beyond price, and the actions of both Burgundy and Lear. Burgundy placed 
worldly goods before love; Lear insisted upon receiving, rather than giving, 
love. 

Paralleling the first love test is the incident of the retainers in II. iv. When 
Lear turns from one tiger-daughter to the other, fighting to retain 100, then 
50, then 25 followers, he is again demanding an outward, visible sign of—to 
him—respect and honor, but—to us—love, if his daughters could only find 
it in their hearts. Regan’s “What need one? >” is the final “sentence” in this trial. 
It is as startlingly simple as Cordelia’s “Nothing”. Lear’s judgment, too, as 
he turns back to Goneril, having recently invoked hideous punishments upon 
her, is as faulty as it was in the first love test. 

* John F. Danby, “King Lear and Christian Patience”, Cambridge Journal, 1 (1947-8), 314. 


7 Campbell, p. 203. 
8 Kittredge edition used throughout. 
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After he has been turned out into the storm, Lear, of course, is obsessed 
with the idea of justice. Significantly, Shakespeare suits the action to the word 
by making a number of scenes either suggest or employ the trial pattern. As 


Lear rages at the storm, for example, he sees the gods as bringing their enemies 
to the final bar of justice: 


Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipp’d of justice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjur’d, and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous. Caitiff, in pieces shake 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life. Close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. I am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. (III. ii. 49 ff.) 


Lear himself is both “dreadful summoner” and prisoner at the bar, as—on the 
one hand—he bids the guilty “tremble”, “hide thee”, or “in pieces shake” and 
—on the other—declares himself “more sinn’d against than sinning.” When he 
speaks of others’ “undivulged crimes”, he refers to infractions of man-made 
law. When he speaks of his own guiit, Lear stands before a greater bar of 
justice. However much we may agree with his last statement, we must also 
recognize that his vindication will not come from judging his fellow-man, 
but from love. A couplet from the old play, where the justice theme figures 
significantly, points the only way for Lear. Cordella is speaking: 


So he but to forgiue me once would please, 
That his grey haires might go to heauen in peace. 
(Il. 1084-1085) 


Forgiveness and love, rather than a demand for personal justice or insight into 
the world’s injustice, are to re-create Lear. Shakespeare has skillfully suggested 
the two bars of justice by dramatizing one and referring to the other. 

It is hardly coincidence that Lear’s two “maddest” scenes both use the trial 
pattern. Lear at his maddest is Lear most justice-minded. Again Shakespeare 
dramatizes this point through the action pattern. The joint-stool trial (III. vi) 
held by those “robed” men of justice—Edgar, “most learned justicer”, the Fool, 
“his yokefellow of equity”—and Lear himself is the peak of madness in the 
play. It is also one of the scenes most concerned with justice. Placing his “com- 
mission” on the “bench”, Lear proceeds to “arraign them [Goneril and Regan] 
straight.” Interspersed with his charges against his daughters—Goneril, who 
“kicked the poor King her father”, and Regan, “whose warp’d looks proclaim 
/ What store her heart is made on”—are the wild and whirling words of the 
Fool and Edgar. So vivid in Lear’s mind is the imagined court scene that he 
sees Regan try to escape and cries out: 


Stop her there! 
Arms, arms! sword! fire! Corruption in the place! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her scape? (III. vi. 57 ff.) 
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Professor Heilman calls the scene a “duplication” of the play’s first love test.® 
Certainly that scene comes to one’s mind and induces pity for Lear—what a 
falling-off was there! Now attempting to bring lovelessness instead of love to 
trial, Lear is still trying to reconcile love and justice. But can the heartless be 
brought to trial? Thou’rt mad to say it! Yet Lear in the joint-stool trial attempts 
exactly that, and this is Lear at his maddest. By using the trial pattern of action 
and now combining it with madness Shakespeare dramatizes the supremacy 
of love over justice, for justice can neither force love nor punish its shortcom- 
ings. The special insight of the mad, which Shakespeare utilizes so vividly 
in the play, does not go deep enough. Lear’s first glimmering knowledge of 
the deeper truth—his prayer for the “poor naked wretches” a little later—is 
learned through suffering, not through insight into injustice. When Lear’s sense 
of injustice is active—when he starts to curse, to “punish home”—‘“that way 
madness lies”, as the joint-stool trial amply shows. 

The second of these two maddest scenes comes several scenes later. When 
we next see Lear, he is fleeing justice: 


No, they cannot touch me for coining, 
I am the King himself. (IV. vi. 83-84) 


Moments later, after proclaiming himself—in probably the most ironic line in 
Shakespeare—“Ay, every inch a king!”—he again holds his mad court. At one 
moment he acts the part of the omnipotent judge with the power of life and 
death: 

When I do stare, see how the subject quakes. 

I pardon that man’s life. What was thy cause? 

Adultery? 

Thou shalt not die. (IV. vi. 110 ff.) 


There follows the long diatribe on lecherous women. Finally taking in Glou- 
cester’s blindness, Lear connects that, too, with his obsession. Now ke is the 
observer of a court trial: 


A man may see how the world goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears. 
See how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief. Hark in thine ear. 
Change places and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief? 
(IV. vi. 153 ff.) 
Then back into verse again, Lear momentarily resumes his judgeship: 


Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 
Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back. (Il. 164-165) 


And more in a similar vein follows, the burden being: 


Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks, (Il. 169-170) 


Throughout, the shifting between verse and prose orchestrates and emphasizes 
Lear’s madness, but when Lear holds court, he does so in verse—“every inch a 


king”. Blank verse, then, here and in the joint-stool scene sets off and em- 
phasizes the trial pattern. 


® Robert B. Heilman, This Great Stage, Image and Structure in King Lear (Baton Rouge, La., 
1948), p. 148. 
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There is no more startling transformation in Shakespeare than the one seen 
in Lear, madly holding court here with blind Gloucester, and Lear in the next 
scene, his reunion with Cordelia. A new Lear is suggested by fresh garments, 
music, and an unaccustomed humility when he awakens as if from the grave— 
“TI am a very foolish fond old man.” One piercing line gives us the hard lesson 
of the play, putting justice and love in their proper places as no love test ever 
did. Lear finally, falteringly recognizes the daughter he wronged: “If you have 
poison for me, I will drink it” (IV. vii.72). Love freely given and repentance 
for the injustice he has inflicted have replaced Lear’s concern for love from 
others and injustice suffered. Nothing could be further from the mad scene 
that preceded. The trial pattern of the preceding scene underscores the strong 
contrast. Cordelia, too, recalls a trial to our minds—the first love test of the 
play. Her few words now, choked by emotion—“And so I am! I am!” in 
answer to Lear’s query—certainly parallel the stark “Nothing” of Scene i. 
Even more clearly does her brief reply to Lear’s admission that she has cause 
not to love him—‘No cause, no cause.” In Cordelia forgiveness has supplanted 
a stiff refusal to accept shortcomings along with love. 

The sub-plot, too, has its trial. Just as Lear’s suffering in the storm took 
the form of trials, so does Gloucester’s blinding come in a trial scene. The trial 
pattern stands out in the dialogue of Goneril, Regan, and Cornwall. Cornwall 
bids a servant bring in “the traitor Gloucester”, and then the tiger-daughters vie 
with each other to find a suitable punishment: 


Regan. Hang him instantly. 
Goneril. Pluck out his eyes _—_ (III. vii. 4-5) 


Cornwall’s repeated command emphasizes the rial motif: 


Go seek the traitor Gloucester, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our power 
Shall do a court’sy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. _(III. vii. 23 ff.) 


The placing of the scene adds emphasis to it as a trial, for it immediately 
follows the strongest trial scene of the main plot, the joint-stool scene. Profes- 
sor Heilman sees a contrast between the two scenes which suggests more jus- 
tice in a mad man’s mind than in “an apparently legal procedure by the con- 
stituted authorities” (p. 149). Cornwall’s admission rather contradicts this idea. 
Surely the dominant impression of the scene is brutality. We are shocked almost 
beyond endurance by Man’s abominable inhumanity to man—by the utter 
heartlessness of Cornwall and Regan. The trial is a mockery of justice; more 
than that, it is a dramatization in trial form of the need for love, not vengeance. 
Here, as in the preceding scene, then, lovelessness is on trial. The presence of 
all the “good” characters in the hovel and of all the “evil” characters in the 
castle (Edmund and Goneril momentarily before their departure for Goneril’s 
palace) furthers the parallel. 

Another kind of trial is employed to conclude the play—trial by combat. 
In V. iii. Regan bids Edmund “Let the drum strike,.and prove my title thine.” 
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Instead, Albany arrests Edmund on a charge of “capital treason” and Goneril 
as an accomplice. To Regan he uses legal terms: 


For your claim, fair sister, 
I bar it in the interest of my wife. 
*Tis she is subcontracted to this lord, 
And I, her husband, contradict your banes. (V. iii. 84 ff.) 


The ensuing trial by combat is carried out with ceremony: the trumpet sounds, 
Albany casts down a glove, Edmund casts down a glove, the herald reads 
out the summons, the trumpet sounds three times, and finally Edgar appears, 


armed. Formal question and answer follow. Edgar bids Edmund draw his 
sword for justice: 


Draw thy sword, 
That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee justice. Here is mine. 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profession. I protest— 
Maugree thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour and thy heart—thou art a traitor; 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 
Conspirant ’gainst this high illustrious prince; 
And from th’extremest upward of thy head 
To the descent and dust beneath thy foot, 
A most toad-spotted traitor, Say thou ‘no,’ 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 
Thou liest. (V. iii. 126 ff.) 


Edmund’s reply that he will fight, though “by rule of knighthood” he might 
delay, is repeated by Goneril after Edmund has fallen. 

Here, then, is the play’s last trial. If Shakespeare brought all his characters 
on stage in this final scene to recall the opening, it is just as likely that he 
repeated the trial pattern for the same purpose. We have no love test now, 
nor any railing against injustice. Lear’s transformation has been accomplished. 
This last trial is a show of physical force, the only weapon against an Edmund— 


or a Goncril and Regan, for who disagrees with Albany’s comment on the 
death of the daughters: 


This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. (Il. 231-232) 


So perish the loveless. 
Lear’s end is quite different. His grey hairs do “go to heaven in peace”. 


As if all the preceding action had been a trial, Lear sentences himself earlier 
in this final scene in symbolic imagery: 


No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison. 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ th’ cage. 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we'll live, 
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And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too— 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out— 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies; and we'll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones 
That ebb and flow by th’ moon. (V. iii. 8 ff.) 


He will not, as Cordelia suggests, “see these daughters and these sisters”. The 
Lear who earlier would “punish home”, who “arraigned” his daughters from 
a bench shared by professional and assumed madness, would now be happy 
in prison with Cordelia. Justice, symbolized here by prison, is of little concern; 
repentance, forgiveness, and reunion with a loving daughter are Lear’s choice. 
Justice has capitulated to love. 

Lear’s trial, we know, is to take one more heart-breaking turn, but that 
anguish does not negate the lesson he learned. If one thinks that Lear dies 
believing Cordelia alive, the lesson is simply emphasized. From the start, Lear’s 
story has been a trial in which he was judged, punished, and restored. He him- 
self judged repeatedly both in sanity and in madness until he learned the lesson 
of his trial. We judge him, too, condemning him for foolish pride and un- 
balanced values, pitying him for his overwhelming suffering and rejoicing at 
his dawning consciousness of others. The movement of the plot, the character 
of Lear’s mind, and, above all, the larger meaning of the play have been drama- 
tized with incredible aptness as trials. 


University of Akron 
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The Secret’st Man of Blood. 
A Study of Dramatic Irony in Macbeth 


WILLIAM BLISSETT 


ACBETH is a play that has lent itself to frequent and full 
analysis,’ and several writers have commented in passing on 
yi high incidence of dramatic irony in it. There may seem 

gw little purpose in isolating this aspect of the play for a treat- 
Me 7 if ment which earlier critics have thought fit to leave unmade, 
SOR presumably because they considered it implicit i in their wider 
studies. The question this paper proposes to raise, however, is whether the 
definition of dramatic irony that they assumed were not too narrow and 
whether something at once new and comprehensive might not come into view 
if a more generous interpretation were given the term. 

Perhaps this extension of meaning would amount to no more than a con- 
tinuation of a process some time ago noticed and incisively commented upon 
by the late Dr. G. G. Sedgewick in his study Of Irony?—a process whereby 
the word “irony” came no longer to be applied exclusively to the rhetorical 
trope but more frequently and with increasing critical seriousness to a type 
of dramatic situation found in Sophoclean and other tragedy, and this “dramatic 
irony” came to be asserted as of the essence of drama. 

For if dramatic irony is defined as “the sense of contradiction felt by the 
spectators at the sight of a character acting in ignorance of his true condition”, 
then all dramatic action is ironic so long as there remains on the stage anyone 
who knows less than the audience, anyone who still awaits “reversal of situa- 
tion” and the consequent “recognition” of the truth. Generously compensating 
for any limitation implied in a “willing suspension of disbelief”, is the distinc- 
tive pleasure of the theatre, the expansive sense of superior wisdom that accom- 
panies the contemplation of dramatic action. This “general dramatic irony” 
comes to focus normally in specific situations: obviously, when a character in- 
tentionally makes a remark that we recognize as not fully understood by others 
on the stage—as in Macbeth’s speech at the discovery of the murder of Duncan; 
less obviously, when the character says something that has closer application 
to his own circumstances than he knows—as in the same speech: 


Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv’d a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality; 





11 am indebted to the studies of Macbeth by the following contemporary writers: Messrs. 
Cleanth Brooks, W. C. Curry, G. Wilson Knight, L. C. Knights, F. R. Leavis, J. Middleton Murry, 
H. N. Paul, and most especially Roy Walker. The new Arden edition, edited by Kenneth Muir, 
has been used throughout. 

2G. G. Sedgewick, Of Irony, Especially in Drama (Toronto, 1935, 1948). 
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All is but toys: renown, and grace, is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


This is the sort of dramatic irony that successive commentators have discov- 
ered in Macbeth, and it must continue to claim its due weight in any analysis 
of the play. In the light, however, of recent criticism and research, a new 
dimension of dramatic irony may suggest itself, one which can be grasped 
only by what may be called an analysis in depth of the poetic action. That is to 
say, dramatic irony may be regarded not only as a figure of speech or as an 
element in the plot, as a matter of verbal expression or of stage situation, but as 
occurring whenever a speech fits into a pattern of imagery or system of sig- 
nificance of which the audience has a clearer and more complete awareness than 
the speaker. 


Before a sample of such an analysis can be offered, it will be necessary to 
define the point of view to be taken toward the play—whether modern or his- 
torical, whether literary or dramatic. What I think should be sought is the full- 
est possible response of a historically informed modern sensibility to the play 
in the theatre. It is admitted that we are not Jacobeans and never will be, and 
that we can never recover that state of innocence in which the outcome of the 
dramatic action was unknown. The ears that hear the actor say, “from this 
instant there’s nothing serious in mortality”, will be neither surprised nor for- 
getful when “tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, creeps in this petty 
pace from day to day.” About the response of the original audience we can only 
speculate. The more we know, the better; but whenever something comes clear 
to us, whether it can be proved Jacobean or not, we can but accept it gratefully. 

When I say “historically informed”, I mean, of course, possessed of the sort 
of information supplied by editors and annotators. But I mean also, informed 
concerning the framework of concepts and processes of thought current in 
Shakespeare’s England. At the cost of losing altogether the sweep of the dra- 
matic action, the bulk of this paper will consist of four digressions in which I 
shall try to indicate the way that the ideas and images of air, blood, seed, and 
time are used structurally so as to become inextricably bound up with the 
action and to constitute a dimension of dramatic irony. 

The first digression is a digression of air. As is well known, until the rise 
of modern analytic and quantitative science, the mind of Western man moved 
in a world of four elements—earth, water, air, and fire. That order is not hap- 
hazard but is an order of rising dignity, an order which is at once seen to be 
anthropomorphic and conducive to mythical treatment, whereby human mean- 
ings are freely implanted on the external world. So much is this the case that 
a whole scheme of human life as development falls naturally into place in 
terms of these elements. The child (to make a composite, crude, and skeletal 
myth) is born of Mother Earth and is (as Shakespearian children curiously to 
modern taste are) a miniature adult, but inert, unformed, unquickened. Rising 
in the scale, the youth sports with nymphs by fountain and rill, and is quick 
and unstable as water. The mature man, however, must rise to responsible in- 
tellectual life and choose among the ideas that are, so to speak, in the air, often 
devoting his life to the service of one, be she Justice, Wisdom, the muse, or 
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other aerial spirit. Finally, he may hope, with Spenser, for that “Sabbaoths 
sight” of God who is spirit and consuming fire.* Such patterns as these pervade 
our language and thought and may be so ingrained that their eradication would 
be impossible even if regarded as desirable. 

There are, however, certain mixed or hybrid states—regressive, to use a 
modern term. The nymph and bride of pure and quickening water have their 
muddy opposite in the harlot; the celestial patroness of clear and sweet air 
is matched by the witch that hovers through the fog and filthy air, whose 
whole endeavor is to confuse the mind with the winds of doctrine, to blur dis- 
tinctions, so that fair seems foul and foul, fair. 

For the air has long been recognized as the abode of fallen spirits, Satan 
himself being, in Pauline phrase, the Prince of the powers of the air; and the 
qualities of impure air—fogginess, poor visibility, lack of outline, deceptiveness, 
instability, and in the case of air made foul by death, the breath of corruption 
—lie ready at the disposal of the poet, of him who makes sense of the sensible 
world. 

The element of air dominates Macbeth to a greater degree even than fire 
and air together dominate Antony and Cleopatra, and its use is not just “atmos- 
pheric” but is intimately connected with the theme of the play. Not only have 
the Witches, or their masters, the outward power to control (rather, decontrol) 
the weather,* to raise shipwracking storms, to untie the winds and let them 
fight against the churches, but they have an even more fearful power to destroy 
the soul of the man of impure will from within. It is certain that Macbeth after 
the inspiration of fog and filthy air on the blasted heath—the wilderness or place 
of temptation—never thinks clearly again. When Banquo asks whither the 
Witches are vanished, Macbeth replies, 


Into the air; and what seem’d corporal, 
Melted as breath into the wind. 


“Would they had stay’d!” he adds, betraying from the start a willingness to 
breathe this tainted breath. 

The atmosphere of the play is not entirely tainted: there are airs from heaven 
as well as blasts from hell. Lady Macbeth cannot at once extinguish all the 
light in the world, though she calls upon thick night to pall her in the dunnest 
smoke of hell. This is impressed upon us in the scene immediately following, 


for the highest degree of dramatic contrast and irony is achieved when Duncan 
remarks: 


This Castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses, 


and Banquo takes up the same train of thought, revealing by his mention of 
the temple haunting martlet and omission of the croaking raven the difference 


8 An alternative myth would assign earth and melancholy to old age. This would be a myth 
of the cycle of nature, not of spiritual development. For an application of mythical interpretation 
to The Tempest, see Colin Still, The Timeless Theme (London, 1936). 

# Early in the Golden Ass of Apuleius, when the power of witches over the elements is asserted, 
a skeptic dismisses it as “high and tragical talk” (Adlington’s Elizabethan translation). 
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between his world of perception and that of the Macbeths.® This is only a 
momentary respite, a breather: Macbeth’s evil prayer—“stars, hide your fires” 
—is granted—“there’s husbandry in heaven; their candles are all out.” The 
atmosphere of the play from the beginning is black and confused: in the outer 
world light thickens (contrast the vanishing of the wholesome spirits of the 
Tempest into thin air) and the little world of man is troubled with thick 
coming fancies. The Witches first appear hovering through the fog and filthy 
air as they come to tempt Macbeth; at the end, their victim curses them and 
himself— 

Infected be the air whereon they ride; 

And damn’d all those that trust them! 


Macbeth’s career begins physically on a blasted heath; it ends spiritually in the 
same place when he cries: 


Blow, wind! come, wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 


A similar system, likewise tied to the framework of the four elements in 
their human and mythical meaning, is the one centering on the use of the 
image of blood. A blood count shows this play to be uniquely gory: its half 
a hundred uses of the various forms of the word “blood” is remarkable and 
has often been commented upon. One interesting set of correspondences has 
not, however, to my knowledge, been drawn. The four outer elements have 
their counterpart within in the four bodily humours—earth with black bile, 
water with phlegm, fire with choler, and air with blood. 

We of course today know that the blood is in fact the agent for carrying 
the oxygen of the air to the cells of the body, but we must not forget that the 
close connection, the mingling in the lungs, of air and blood had been uni- 
versally recognized from primitive times. For the Greeks, the stuff of conscious- 
ness, thymos, was located as the vapor arising from the hot blood concentrated 
in the heart and around it in the lungs, and the word has been variously inter- 
preted as meaning “blood soul” and “breath soul”.® It was with an insight 
embodied in the language he used that Hippocrates was able to assert that a 
“man is what he breathes”. 

What Macbeth breathes is, in Bradley’s phrase, an “ensanguined mist”. Be- 

5 The same effect, by the way, is sought and gained in The Tempest. Adrian, one of the hale 


and holy persons, comments on the enchanted isle, “The air breathes upon us here most sweetly”, 
at which the villains Sebastian and Antonio sneer: 


As if it had lungs and rotten ones. 

Or as ’twere perfum’d by a fen. 
The two plays are companion pieces in their shortness and singleness of effect, in the contrast of 
Ariel and the Witches and of Prospero and Macbeth. Prospero doffs the magic belt of rule to save 
his soul; Macbeth dies to both worlds with harness on his back. 

®See R. B. Onians, The Origins of European Thought (Cambridge, 1951), chapter 3 and 

passim. The ancient conception of blood-soul or breath-soul survives at least as late as Milton, as 
is attested by his description of Satan’s designs on the sleeping Eve: 


Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

Th’animal Spirits that from pure blood arise 

Like gentle breaths from Rivers pure, thence raise 

At least distemper’d, discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires 

Blown up with high conceits ingend’ring pride. 
Paradise Lost, IV, 804-809. 
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fore he even appears on the stage, the Captain, himself drenched in blood, 
relates how Macheth’s sword in battle “smoked with bloody execution”. It 
would perhaps be pressing analogies too far to state that the Witches rise from 
the field of carnage as the shades return to Ulysses’ trough of blood or the 
spirits in Yeats’s “Byzantium” are “blood begotten”. It is sufficient to suggest that 
the continual blood-letting from the beginning to the end of the play serves to 
keep the air foul and filthy and that the foulness of the air in turn makes thick 
the blood of the Macbeths. The murkiest points are reached in the fourth act 
when the Witches end their incantation on this stifling note: 


Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease, that’s sweaten 
From the murder’s gibbet, throw 

Into the flame. 


And in the fifth when from the bottom of the fetid air Lady Macbeth cries, 
“Here’s the smell of the blood still.” A fume of memory lurks in the reeking 
wounds and memorizes another Golgotha. 

The blood that stains the air stains the mind. The tainted air, willingly 
breathed, inspires bloody hallucination: 


I see thee still; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before.—There’s no such thing. 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 


And when the deed of blood is done, it is as if the whole world of experience 
were corrupted: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


The blood-dimmed tide has come in after the murder of Banquo, and Macbeth 
no longer stands hesitant on the brink of his bank and shoal: 


I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


I have seized upon one aspect of the blood imagery in the play and given 
it perhaps too heavy-handed and literal a treatment. Certainly it is necessary to 
bring out another and complementary aspect at this point. Blood when shed, 
especially the innocent blood, the blood of king, kinsman, guest, sticks on the 
hands as the foulest and most indelible stain, calling like righteous Abel’s to 
Heaven for vengeance, as Macbeth’s conscience realizes in a final extremity of 
pain before it dies: 


It will have blood: they say blood will have blood: 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak; 
Augures, and understood relations, have 

By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. 
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But the thought of bloodshed has so powerful an emotional impact not because 
blood is itself foul, but quite the contrary because it is the most sacred of things, 
the residence of life and of racial and family identity. 

The contrast or polarity of bloodstain and lifeblood, as we may call these 
two hemispheres of meaning, is well illustrated in the two following passages. 
Just after the murder of Duncan Lady Macbeth makes her grim pun, 


If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. 


After it has been discovered, in a speech of Macbeth’s the irony of which has 
already been noticed, the sense of stain yields place to a sense of desecration 
of something holy, even sacramental: 


The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


And it is significant that he goes on immediately in addressing the King’s son 
to associate blood with family continuity: 


The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp’d; the very source of it is stopp’d. 


Blood is a symbol of life itself, built into the structure of language and of 
the human world. Its qualities of warmth, density, and richness of color, its 
quickness of motion so accurately reflecting the health and vitality of the whole 
person—all associate it with life and the source of life; and this association was 
the stronger in the Elizabethan mind for the ancient and as yet unchallenged 
belief that human seed was the finest concoction of the blood. Blood and its 
refined essence, seed, within the temple are life and grace; the wilful and 
violent spilling of either is sin and death. 

But even from this evil good can come, as is recognized in the saying, the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. So the blood of Duncan but 
more especially that of Banquo is the seed of the kingdom newly united in 
Shakespeare’s day, indeed at the time of the writing of Macbeth, a play very 
likely written and performed at the command of Banquo’s descendent, King 
James. 

The minds of these characters naturally employ images of planting and 


fructification. Duncan, for instance, in acknowledging Macbeth’s speech of 
loyalty and duty, says: 


Welcome hither: 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing —Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserv’d, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. 


And it is Banquo, not Macbeth, who takes up Duncan’s metaphor in his reply: 


There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. 
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Banquo it was, we may recall, who thus addressed the Witches in the scene 
preceding: 


If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Your favours nor your hate. 


The terms of the question—the telescoping of “sands of time” arid “seeds”— 
no less than the promise in the reply of fruitfulness and dominion recall the 
prophecy to Abraham: “I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and 
as the sand which is upon the sea shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies.” 

While these seminal images are assigned exclusively to Duncan and Banquo, 
the contrast of fruitfulness and sterility to which they contribute and which 
will become more marked as the play progresses, is not immediately drawn. 
Rosse in the second scene of the play requires us to think of Macbeth as a 
potent figure—and not only in warfare—in referring to him as Bellona’s bride- 
groom; and something of the same effect is achieved in Lady Macbeth’s char- 
acterization of her husband as full of the milk of human kindness.’ It is she 
who by an act of demonic will unsexes herself and perverts her husband’s sexual 
power into destructive channels so that Bellona’s bridegroom becomes a Tarquin 
with ravishing strides moving like a ghost toward his design. 

Their carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts—to rob a phrase from a neighbor- 
ing play—are fruitless. Though not afeared to be the same in his own act 
and valor as he is in desire, Macbeth finds that the bloody and poisoned chalice 
from which he has drunk “provokes the desire but takes away the performance”. 

As for Lady Macbeth, willingly unsexed, her milk taken for gall, she has 
dashed out the brains of the naked newborn babe Pity. How ironic is her 
husband’s admiring cry, 


Bring forth men-children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 


7 In primitive thought, the free flowing of bodily secretions was regarded as evidence of genial- 
ity--in the root meaning of the word; so here; and so too in Duncan’s “drops of sorrow”, which 
should not be taken as indicating weakness. The world of psychological and physiological assump- 
tion described by Professor Onians is still Shakespeare’s world in large degree, but is most espe- 
cially apparent in the “antiquity” from which the playwright took the action of his play. For in- 
stance, the primitive ascription to brain and marrow of the role of source of life and storehouse 
of seed is reflected when Macbeth sees the ghost of Banquo whom he had thought to make sterile 
by doing to death: 

The time has been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And again, 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold. 

If the brain stores the seed, then the head is the residence of potency and hair its outward sign 
and boast. Banquo lies with “twenty trenched gashes on his head”; Macbeth sees him as “blood 
boltered”; as “shaking his gory locks”; even when drenched in the blood of murder, the head 
and locks of Banquo are full of the blood of life; by the dead Banquo, as by the living, Macbeth’s 
genius (with a sense here of “genial power”) is rebuked. This is somewhat different from the 
use of the head and the eye as genital symbols in the more familiar Freudian manner—though that 
too is an important part of Shakespeare’s technique in this play: winking, blinding, and beheading 
being successive stages in a cumulative image of castration. Macbeth has poured the sweet milk of 
concord into hell: he has no children. 
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After the murder of Duncan, the deed of darkness, has been consummated, 
the ravisher of the Crown recalls the promise of the Witches to Banquo, and 


obsessively he belabors the contrast of Banquo’s fruitfulness and his own 
sterility : 


There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear: and under him 
My Genius is rebuk’d; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Caesar. He chid the Sisters, 
When first they put the name of King upon me, 
And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like, 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 
Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. 


The next lines join the passage with the image pattern of foul air and con- 
fused thought, and with the sacrament of grace and of damnation: 


If’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have I fil’d my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murther’d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace, 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common Enemy of man, 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 


The speech ends on the note of hardened defiance: 


Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 
And champion me to th’utterance! 


The same frustration, but issuing not in defiance but in a weary ebbing 
of vital power reflected unerringly in the rhythm of the lines, is present in Lady 
Macheth’s speech at the beginning of the next scene: 


Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content: 
’Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

(enter Macbeth) 

How now, my Lord? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have died 
With them they think on, Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard: what’s done is done. 


What ironic overtones that last remark causes to reverberate: “I’ll do, and I'll 
do, and I'll do”; “If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly”; “Had he not resembled my father as he slept, I had done’t”; “I have 
done the deed”—all to be brought to focus in the reply of the Witches to Mac- 
beth’s opening question at their second meeting: 
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How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is’t you do? 


when they all answer, 
A deed without a name. 


An act of pointless blasphemy, lust, and violence—the crime of Tarquin, of 
Cain, of Judas, “shadowy, turbulent, and unsanctified”, in Coleridge’s phase, 
deliberately kept undefined, below the level of consciousness and of language— 
it is symbolized in the final profanation of air, of blood, and of natural increase 
which completes the Witches’ brew: 


Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease, that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 


And on Macbeth’s side it is reflected in his great images of destruction whereby 
all the seeds of life are lost with the spilling of Duncan’s blood and the wither- 
ing of Macbeth’s hope of founding a dynasty. The image first appears when 
Macbeth improvises a speech of forced and extravagant grief: 


Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood; 
And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance. 


But what was hyperbole then comes to express the settled disposition of his 
mind later on when he exclaims as he resolves to kill Banquo, “let the frame 
of things disjoint”, and, connecting destruction explicitly with the imagery 
of seed, in addressing the Witches— 


though the treasure 
Of Nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you. 


The three prophecies follow, and yet, blood-thinker that he is, his “heart throbs 
to know one thing”—whether Banquo’s issue will reign; and when the answer 
comes, his sole remaining impulse and action from that moment is to destroy 
for the sake of destruction, until with no hyperbolical or metaphorical intention 
he says, 


I ’gin to be aweary of the sun, 
And wish th’estate o’the’world were now undone. 


Though by a crowning irony even this desire is frustrated, for, as his wife 
had concurrently come to realize, “What’s done cannot be undone.” 

Macbheth’s destructive passion at the end of the play is directed against the 
innocent, especially against women and children, those who hold the promise 
of the future; and this fact provides a transition to our final subject of discus- 
sion. Both blood and seed are connected with another image of comparable 
importance in the play—with time. 
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The pulse is the clock of the body, and time may move sluggishly or rush 
feverishly according to its beat. This is, of course, a general truth of experience, 
but I believe that an interesting study of the rhythm of Macbeth could be made, 
relating it to the beat of the heart. We may notice this early in the play in 


that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature, 


and later in the line 


Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing. 


In both cases the pounding of blood is occasioned by anxious anticipation of 
the future, by an attempt to leap ahead in time. Lady Macbeth expresses it well 
when she says on Macbeth’s return from battle: 


Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 


This prepares us for the violence to be done to time itself when she and her 


husband “catch the nearest way”. The conversation continues with the first 
sounding of the word “tomorrow”: 


Duncan comes here to-night. 
And when goes hence? 
To-morrow, as he purposes. 


And it ends with a deceptive vision of the future, firmly expressed in a mem- 


orable couplet and for that reason the source of great irony as the action 
progresses: 


He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 


When next we see Macbeth, we find him seething with thoughts, and they 
are thoughts of time: 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly: if th’assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all—here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. 


If the one action in time—the killing of Duncan—could tie up all the conse- 
quences that would normally follow and (to say the same thing again) seize 
hold of all succeeding events at the n.oment of its accomplishment. . . . What 
a singularly tortuous and foggy way of stating a condition which put more 
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simply would clearly be seen as impossible: if time would stop at the murder 
of Duncan. The metaphor then changes to the sandbar of time in the ocean 
of eternity—the same ocean that is to turn to blood in Macbeth’s mind at the 
accomplishment of the murder. 


The idea of time’s having a stop is brought out with renewed ironic force 
in the speech already twice alluded to: 


Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv’d a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality. 


We realize, even if Macbeth does not yet realize, that he has, like the farmer 
of whom the drunken porter speaks, “hang’d himself on the expectation of 
plenty.” Both the temporal possibilities glimpsed in the fog of Macbeth’s mind 
are coming to pass: time does go on, and will finally commend the ingredience 
of his poisoned chalice to his own lips; time has stopped at the moment of the 
murder, for Macbeth and his wife have gone through hell gate. What remains 


is to see them recognize this: “what’s done cannot be undone”, that, in Mac- 
beth’s words, 


I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf. 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 


But the play is built up not simply on single themes but on contrasts, on 
polarities of imagery and idea; and the superior knowledge of the audience, the 
source of the dramatic irony of the kind we are discussing, arises very largely 
from our noticing the varying worlds of perception (and hence areas of ignor- 
ance) implied by the poetic language of the leading characters. This has already 
been apparent in the contrast between the murky air of the Macbeths and the 
delicate air that Duncan and Banquo breathe; in the contrast between blood 
as stain and blood as life; in the contrast between the sterility of the Macbeths 
and the fruitfulness of Banquo. This last contrast carries over into the field 
we have just been looking at—the use of the idea of time. 

By the protagonists, time is made the object of an act of violence: an attempt 
is made to seize the future in the instant by catching a way nearer than the 
natural process of growth: Macbeth doth murder time. Time is indeed dead 
for him from that moment; and what he had been deluded and scolded into 
regarding as an assertion of potency leads at last only to the impotence of 
tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow. 

Duncan and Banquo, however, think of time as seed time—as the object of 
the husbandman’s care. Let us again hear the sound of their voice and notice 
the phrases that they choose as their own: 


If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 
Your favours nor your hate. 
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I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. 


There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. 


No jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 
The air is delicate. 


This note sounds no more as first Duncan and then Banquo are cut down 
and fall into the ground and die. No more, that is, until the very end of the 
play when Scotland’s Tarquin, the “tyrant bloody sceptred”, has been defeated 
and beheaded. Then Macduff proclaims “the time is free”; and Malcolm, in 
whom the blood of Duncan flows, in accepting the crown that is his due, 
restores the time of the fruitful seasons: 


We shall not spend a large expense of time, 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. 

What’s more to do, 
Which should be planted newly with the time,— 
As calling home our exil’d friends abroad, 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like Queen, 
Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life;—this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place. 


The time is free, the rightful seed reigns, the innocent blood no longer calls 
out for vengeance, broad and general is the casing air. 


University of Saskatchewan 








The First Production of Julius Caesar 
on the German Stage 


LAWRENCE F. McNAMEE 





LTHOUGH Julius Caesar enjoys the distinction not only of 
»S--} being the first’ Shakespeare play to be completely translated 
Se but also of precipitating the first Shak 

Paea (1741) but also of precipitating the first Shakespeare contro- 


= 7¥) versy in Germany,” it did not reach the stage until Dalberg 
\ adapted the Wieland translation in 1785. 

Bad One reason for this belated arrival lay in the structure of 
the play itself. Despite its recurrent presence in high-school curriculums and 
popularity in amateur forensics, Julius Caesar is not a simple play. The funda- 
mental problem of sympathy alone (the titular hero appears but four times in 
the first half of the play and has only a ghost of a chance to elicit sympathy 
in the second) has preplexed producers and caused the sprouting of three 
distinct viewpoints among scholars. One school, holding the traditional Renais- 
sance view of Caesar, considers him a tyrant and Brutus the tragic hero and 
victim of Caesardom. “The play’s theme is the single one, Liberty versus Tyr- 
anny”, says J. Dover Wilson.* The translator Schlegel felt that it was Brutus’ 
play from the standpoint of action,* and both the playwright-adapter Laube® 


1 Although the naturalization of Shakespeare in Germany is unprecedented in literary annals, 
it is interesting to point out that the “German discovery of Shakespeare” was relatively belated. 
There is not a scrap of evidence to show that his name was known in Germany prior to Morhof’s 
reference in 1682. The nebulosity of his reputation is also attested by the “Saspar” spelling of J. J. 
Bodmer in 1740. Even his champion Lessing referred to only Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Richard Ill in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie and to but eight plays altogether in all of his 
writings. The Borcke translation of Caesar antedated Lessing’s famous seventeenth letter by eighteen 
years. 

2In reviewing the translation, Johann Elias Schlegel, almost to his own surprise, expressed a 
warm admiration for Shakespeare and suggested the possibility of two kinds of tragedy, the 
Aristotelian and Shakespearian. Gottsched was not so favorably disposed and even criticized Borcke 
for bringing this play (Caesar) into the language. 

The most miserable Haupt- und Staatsaktion does not contain so many elementary 
blunders and does not sin against the rules of the theater and good taste as does this 
thing of Shakespeare’s. 
In another section of the controversy Gottsched wrote: 
His Julius Caesar contains so much that is vile and common that it is nauseating to read 
it, and this is considered one of his best works. He mixes everything together in a wild 
hodge-podge. 
Roy Pascal, Shakespeare in Germany (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 38-39, gives the German text of this 
controversy. All translations that appear in this article are mine. For a lengthier discussion of the 
part Caesar played in the controversy, see Lawrence Price’s English Literature in Germany (Berkeley, 
1953), PP. 223-225. 

8 Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, ed. John Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1949), pp. xxi-xxii. 

4A. W. Schlegel, Uber dramatische Kunst und Literatur, Ill (Heidelberg, 1817), 170-171 and 
Il, 89. 

5 Heinrich Laube, Das Burgtheater (Leipzig, 1908), p. 206: 

The play itself . . . suffers from many defects both from the standpoint of the current 
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and the poet Goethe® criticized it adversely because of the pre-eminence of 
Brutus. Other eminent critics,” with equal confidence, root their viewpoint in 
the medieval tradition which considers Caesar the greatest man who ever lived 
and his murder the foulest deed ever perpetrated, and hold that Shakespeare’s 
play contains this view. Still a third viewpoint, expressed by Professor Schanzer 
of Liverpool University, is that ambiguity is a deliberate dramatic device of 
Shakespeare in this play and “is no mere accidental inheritance from his 
sources”.® Throughout the play, Schanzer maintains, Shakespeare keeps throw- 
ing before the reader the psychological problem of the nature of the real Caesar 
and the moral problem of the defensibility of the murder—all to add interest 
to the drama (pp. 300-308). The great actor Schréder, a contemporary of Dal- 
berg,® considered Caesar his favorite play, yet he would never attempt it on the 
stage’? 

When one looks at the particular difficulties inherent in the play Julius 
Caesar and the German Shakespeare situation in general, he is positively 
astounded at the Freiherr’s courage in undertaking the venture. The common 
bread of the Germans at the turn of the eighteenth century was not the plays 
of Shakespeare but the sentimental family pieces of Iff_and and Kotzebue." 
A quick comparison of the number of Shakespeare performances with those 
of Iffand and Kotzebue shows the insignificant importance, proportionally, 
of the foreign poet in Germany at this time. To take the specific city of Mann- 
heim (where Dalberg produced Caesar), Shakespeare had only 94 performances 
in the fifty-year period ending 1839, as compared with 552 for Kotzebue.” 
Iffland’s lacrymose pieces, inferior even to our London Merchant, were equally 
popular.’* This relative unpopularity of Shakespeare is also evidenced by 
testimony from actors. Of the 519 roles that Iffland enacted, only 8 were Shake- 
spearian;** he rarely mentions Shakespeare in his letters and discusses him but 

theater or that of refined theater-taste; it also has a completely ineffective last act. The 
hero Julius Caesar does not take part in the action but is only the focal-point of the 
action and even disappears in the middle of the play. We must be content with seeing 
his spirit operate perceptibly in the second half. 

6 James Boyd, Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature (Oxford, 1932), pp. 37-38. Goethe 
was occupied with his Caesar project, 1773-1774. “The Caesar fragment, though it is too short to 
give any definite conception of what the finished work would have been, shows at any rate some 
of the changes Goethe intended to make in the material at his disposal. From an examination of 
the fragment and from some of the statements he makes in his letters and elsewhere, we gather that 
he was not satisfied with Shakespeare’s treatment of the subject. . . .” 

™Mark Hunter, Transactions of Royal Society of Literature (London, 1931), pp. 136-137: 
W. W. Fowler, Roman Essays and Interpretations (Oxford, 1920), p. 273. 

8 Ernest Schanzer, “The Problem of Julius Caesar”, SQ, VI (1956), 299. 

® Baron Wolfgang von Dalberg is remembered in German literature for his discovery of and 
production of Schiller’s Die Rauber; in the naturalization of Shakespeare into Germany Dalberg is 
considered second only to the great Schroder. There are two dissertations on Dalberg’s theater ac- 
tivity, both of which are quoted in this study. There is also a thesis in progress by Herr Otto 
Schmidt, Mannheim, devoted entirely to Dalberg’s Shakespeare adaptations. 

10 Ernst Leopold Stahl, Shakespeare und das deutsche Theater (Stuttgart, 1947), p. 111. See 
also “Shakespeare und Schréder”, in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, XI (1875), 20. 

11 Max Martersteig, Das deutsche Theater im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1904), p. 120. 

12“Kurzer Riickblick auf die Thatigkeit der biirgerlichen Verwaltung des Grossherzoglichen 
Hoftheaters in Mannheim in den ersten 25 Jahren ihres Bestehens. 1839-1864” (Mannheim, 1865), 
pp. 13-21. This brochure, which carries no mention of its author, is available through Dr. Herbert 
Stubenrauch, Stadtbibliothek, Mannheim. 

18 “Kurzer Riickblick”, pp. 21-22. 

14 Erwin Kliewer, A. W. Iffland (Berlin, 1937), p. 145. 
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three times in his theatrical autobiography. In one of these references we 
even see a certain fear of Shakespeare: Ekhof, who had achieved his greatest 
successes as Richard the Third,’® paradoxically was opposing further Shake- 
speare productions because he felt Shakespearian roles ruined young actors.** 
Furthermore, in the relatively few productions that were given, the public was 
not seeing the real Shakespeare, but bowdlerizations, middle-class tragedies in 
which their own ideals were reflected. In the “tragedy” of Hamlet, the hero did 
not die but lived to take over the kingdom;7* the wrangling of Goneril and 
Regan alone brought Lear (which closed with a happy ending) down to the 
level of the domestic tragedy."* So unprepared was this public for the savagery 
of Shakespeare that during a Hamburg production of Othello, scores began to 
faint, others began rushing out of the building, a baby was born prematurely 
to a prominent lady of Hamburg, and the Senate demanded that the play be 
altered.” Such was the position of Shakespeare and Caesar when Baron Dal- 
berg undertook the first adaptation for the German stage in April of 1785. 

On the opposite side of the ledger, the Mannheim director had certain 
positive advantages. For one thing he had had previous experience in staging 
and adapting Shakespeare, having previously given The Merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Measure for Measure For a second advantage, he had 
the great actor Iffland, the best company of actors in Germany,” and a unique 
method of operating. The direction was not in the hands of an absolute regis- 
seur but was controlled by the players themselves, actors who had worked to- 
gether for years, were all personal friends, and all serious artists. Furthermore, 
Dalberg knew the theater public of his day, had a rare sense of dramatic 
structure, and knew how to adapt plays for the modern stage and taste. Favored 
with this background, we can better examine Dalberg’s “Preface” to his adap- 
tation and an act-by-act summary of the adaptation. This statement of purpose 
was written by Dalberg as a foreword to the Julius Caesar text published in 
Mannheim immediately after the production: 


There is no point in discussing the merits of this tragedy, for it is one of 
the masterpieces of the immortal Shakespeare and speaks for itself. The 
present remarks concern only the alterations we made. The original has 
been kept as much as possible, and has been spared as far as the demands 
of the practical theater would permit; but a drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of characters was necessary if the needs of the theater were to be met. 


15 Stahl, p. 209. 

16 Stahl, p. 67. 

17 August Wilhelm Iffland, Uber meine theatralische Laufbahn, herausgegeben von Eduard 
Scharrer-Santen (Leipzig, 1915), pp. 65-66. 

18 Stahl, p. 90. 

18 Wolfgang Drews, Kénig Lear auf der deutschen Buhne bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, 1932), 
P. 37. 
20 Johann Friedrich Schutze, Hamburgische Theatergeschichte (Hamburg, 1794), p. 454. See 
also Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, XI, 14. 

21 Stahl, pp. 162-163. 

22 Karl Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art, V (London, 1909), 184-185. Besides Iffland, 
there were Bock, Beck, and Beil. Each of these men has been covered in a separate thesis. See 
bibliography on p. 178 of Stahl’s Shakespeare und das deutsche Theater. 

28 Wolfgang von Dalberg, Julius Caesar Bearbeitung (Mannheim 1785), Vorwort. The origi- 
nal book is in Mannheim Stadtbibliothek; a microfilm copy is in possession of Lawrence 
McNamee. : 
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It was also in the interest of theater-effectiveness that we knit together several 
scenes as in the conclusion of the present third act. Practical problems of 
scene-shifting also were responsible for our giving this tragedy a six-act 
form. The mob-scenes, especially those where Brutus and Antony took 
the rostrum, were highly effective; likewise the appearance of the ghost in 
the tent of Brutus deepened the mood of solemnity and awe. The Portia 
scene in the fifth act is similar to that of the Volumnia scene in Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus and was really patterned after it. We used this particu- 
lar scene because we thought that we could make this part of the play 
more interesting with such an appearance of Portia. The overwhelming 
success which this production had on our stage can partly be ascribed to 
the excellence of the acting of both the leading and secondary characters. 
In the costuming of Caesar and the senators we followed ancient patterns 
as closely as possible and tried also to observe historical fidelity in design- 
ing the sets, in presenting the mob scenes, and in introducing a Roman 
march, and were able to bring out, I think, almost the very mood the Poet 
himself intended. For it is only after the director of the play has sensed the 
mood intended by the poet, and then by co-ordinating main and secondary 
elements has made this unanimity of mood pervade the play as a whole 
that he can expect this intended mood to work efficaciously on the public 
throughout the entire play. 


The dramatis personae were as follows: 


Julius Caesar Herr Beck 
Marcus Brutus Herr Bock 
Mark Antony Herr Beil 
Cassius Herr Iffland 
Casca Herr Leonhard 
Cinna Herr Péschel 
Flavius Herr Rennschiib 
Marullus Herr Gern 
Artemidorus, a sophist from Zindos Herr Witthéft 
and soothsayer 

Portia Frau Rennschiib 
A leader of Antony’s army Herr Brand 
Citizens Herr Bachhaus 

Herr Epp 

Herr Zenter 


Caesar’s ghost, senators, servants and members of the mob. 


When one recalls that the original text calls for thirty speaking parts, it is obvi- 
ous that the deletion of so many roles would affect the dramatic completeness of 
the play. In subsequent summary of the adaptation, one will note also that, 
to keep the action moving, frequently a character had to take over several lines 
of a Cicero, Octavius, Decius, and, as a result, this uttering of lines never 
intended for him affected his own characterization. 

To begin with, this adaptation was not in verse but in prose; the basic 
text was Wieland’s prose translation, admittedly a translation for the reader 
and not the stage.** While Shakespeare’s play opens with action, Flavius and 


24 Gisbert von Vincke, “Zur Geschichte der deutschen Shakespeare Ubersetzung”, Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch, XVI (1881), 254. 
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Marullus haranguing the mob, in the opening of the Dalberg version these 
two tribunes are discussing the significance of the mob. Marullus also takes over 
Cicero’s lines at the end of the first act, since Cicero does not appear. Caesar’s 
words to Calpurnia on sterility are omitted as a concession to public taste.”® 
Where Shakespeare has “I wish he were fatter”, Dalberg has “I wish his com- 
plexion were not so pale and haggard”.”* The adapter also deleted such strong 
expressions as “sweaty” nightcaps or “stinking breath” (p. 10). In the second 
act the changes concern the deletion of characters. Marullus, who had taken 
over the role of Cicero, now speaks the lines of Trebonius, Flavius takes the 
role of Cimber, and Cinna takes over the important function of Decius Brutus. 
Ligarius is only referred to in the nocturnal conspiracy; the Caesar-Ligarius 
dialogue is deleted, and instead Caesar indulges in a short monologue (p. 41). 

The third act has even more widespread alterations, and one thinks he is 
reading Lamb’s Tales instead of Shakespeare. Since Artemidorus doubles in 
duty as soothsayer, after saying “The Ides of March are here”, he must im- 
mediately follow up with “Here, read this schedule” (p. 51). Instead of Popilius 
Lena telling the conspirators, “I hope your enterprise succeeds today”, Casca 
gives the cue. This is an unfortunate substitution, for it destroys the element 
of suspense, since Popilius Lena had not known of the conspiracy but Casca had 
been in on it from its inception and even strikes the first blow. Marullus, in- 
stead of Trebonius, distracts Antony’s attention; Cinna then speaks to Caesar; 
and Flavius, instead of Metellus Cimber, petitions Caesar to recall the brother 
from banishment (p. 52). That the cutting of characters forces itself on the 
adapter of Caesar is a fact which subsequent adapters (Iffland,?’ Laube,?* 
Rothe”*) became all too well aware of, but Dalberg’s grab-bag style of distrib- 
uting cues after the cutting effected too many improbabilities in the action. 
Alafberg, a Dalberg specialist, said that this act suffered seriously in scope and 
dramatic sweep as a result of this hit-or-miss pruning.® 

The Dalberg fourth act is the second half of Shakespeare’s third act, the 
forum scene. Even though the role of Antony was played by the capable and 
versatile Johann Beil, it was the opinion of his biographer, eye-witness accounts, 
and a historian that the forum scene was ineffective. “Herr Beil misinterpreted 
the entire role”, said Trierweiler in his diary, “and in the magnificent forum 

25 Fritz Alafberg, Wolfgang Heribert von Dalberg als Biihnenleiter und Dramatiker (Berlin, 
1907), P. 39. 

26 Dalberg, p. 3. 

27 Two weeks after the first production (1803) of the Schlegel translation, Iffland wrote to 
Schlegel, “Casar, wie er da ist, kann nicht wirken. . . .” In subsequent correspondence he sug- 
gested a drastic cutting in the dramatis personde. Wendelin Maltzahn, “Julius Caesar fiir die 
Buhne eingerichtet”, Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, VII (1872), 50-52. 

28 The famous Laube adaptation of 1850 was used by Franz Dingelstedt, Ernst Possart, and 
the Meininger Players. From an examination of the still extant Regiebuch (Burgheater in Vienna), 
I learned that Laube used but twenty-two speaking characters as compared with thirty-six for the 
Shakespeare-Schlegel version. 

29] saw the Bremerhaven premiere of Rothe’s Caesar in March of 1956 and felt that the dele- 
tion of secondary characters brought welcome relief in the second half of the play. It is Rothe’s 
opinion that the Shakespeare text was garbled in transmission. “The cutting of characters imposes 
itself as most of the ‘original’ characters show no personal face whatsoever. They are all Romans 
and talk and act alike and nothing is more confusing for an audience than seeing characters talk 
instéad of hearing them. ‘Shakespeare could never have done such a thing, only those who thought 


they had to improve on Shakespeare.” Letter of Hans Rothe to Lawrence Mc Namee, April 20, 1956. 
80 Alafberg, p. 40. . 
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speech even slipped into a sermon-like intonation.”** To be fair to this first 
German Antony, we should remember that no amount of histrionic ability 
could create a persuasive Shakespearian effect when the actor had to use a 
weak prose interpretation of Shakespeare’s poetry. The majestic sweep of 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 
So let it be with Caesar 


is simply not caught by 


Das Bése, so die Menschen thun, lebt noch, wenn sie nicht mehr sind; das 

Gute wird oft mit ihren Gebeinen eingescharrt—So lasst es mit Casarn 
82 

seyn. 


Note also the lack of Shakespeare’s rhythmical melody when reading the follow- 
ing aloud: 


Thr alle habt gesehen, dass ich ihm an den Luperkalien dreimal eine 
kénigliche Krone anbot, und dass er sie dreimal ausschlug—War das 
herrschsiichtig? . .. Habt Geduld mit mir, mein Herz ist hier bei Casar in 
dem Sarge; und ich muss innhalten, bis es wieder zu mir zuriickkommt. 
(p. 71) 


You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 

... Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar 

And I must pause till it come back to me. (III. ii. 86-88, 96-98) 


The act ends with Antony receiving a letter from Lepidus and Octavius; the 
Cinna-the-poet scene is omitted. As one concludes this act, he realizes the 
truth of Alafberg’s statement that Dalberg brought the forum scene from high 
tragedy down to the level of the bourgeois (p. 40). 

The fifth act (Shakespeare’s fourth) is famous because of the insertion of 
the Volumnia scene from Coriolanus V. iii. Portia implores Brutus not to attack 
the beloved fatherland just because of a few rebels and urges him to use the 
force of his personality in persuading the populace to peace. Bizarre as this 
insertion may seem, like the borrowing of an aria from one opera for another 
opera by the same composer, the practice was not uncommon in the eighteenth 
century; “Schréder had enlarged the role of the Queen in Richard the Second 
by borrowing the more brilliant speeches of Constance from King John® 
How the Dalberg insertion affected the characterization of Portia, Brutus, and 
the very structure and mood of the play can best be shown by quoting a trans- 
lated section of the insertion. Scene three is just beginning. 


Portia (enters slowly with highest dignity of bearing. Her demure look 
betrays both tenderness and fear. She bends her knee to the ground and 
says): My husband and my master. 


81 Red Trierweiler, Tagebuch der Mannheimer Schaubiihne, 1 (Mannheim, 1786), 36. 
82 Dalberg, p. 70. 


88 Wilhelm Koffka, Iffland und Dalberg (Leipzig, 1865), pp. 149-150. 
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Brutus (in tone of authority but not discourteous): What is the meaning of 
this obeisance? Of this melancholy visage? It could cause. me to melt, for 
I am not made of unfeeling clay as others are. But now is not the time to 
let the heart be swayed by the sweet emotions of love. (He helps her to 
rise.) Portia, your eyes are not those eyes that once were mine in Rome. 


Portia: Sorrow has disfigured me so that you will believe. 


Brutus: O, I have completely forgotten the sweet speech of friendship. My 
language is wild and my eye is bloody. 


Portia tearfully begs Brutus to return and promises that his very appearance in 
Rome would bring about lasting peace. 


Brutus: And what about my revenge on those destroyers of liberty? What 
about my safety from Caesar’s followers. (Pp. 81-82) 


From this utterance alone one notes how the Hamlet-like character of Brutus 
had degenerated into that of a brutal bully. 


Portia: You have already taken revenge on Caesar himself, and your safety 
will be taken care of by the gods. Oh, Brutus, look how the tears do flow 
from the cheek of your loving wife. So flow the tears of your friends, of 
your children. Oh return to Rome, to your fatherland. To Rome that even 
now offers peace to you. 


Brutus: Offers peace? After that mob, incited to tury by the honeyed words 
of Antony, moved to hatred by the ocean tide, has in this madness sworn 
my death, destroyed the statues that honor me, confiscated my property, 
threatened you and my sons? 


Portia: You are determined then to wage war on your fatherland, to bring 
misery and destruction to your countrymen because of a few rebellious 
citizens? (P. 83) 


In Portia’s next speech she repeats her petition that Brutus use peaceful means— 
show himself to the people and reveal the deep logical motivation for the kill- 
ing of Caesar and thus with his manly oratory undo the impression that Antony 
had made on the mob with chicanery and guile. Then as though drawing her 
last card, she tells him that Artemidorus has prophesied the death of all the 
conspirators, Brutus first. Brutus rises, cails in Casca, Cinna, and six tribunes, 
whose presence seems pointless since Portia continues to petition oblivious of 


their entry. 


Brutus (strongly moved, interrupts): Enough, cease, too long have I been 
bored with your spells and incantations. 


Portia, however, continues to orate for close to two pages. She says that she is 
more interested in a reconciliation of both parties and in lasting peace than 
even in a victory for her husband. War drums are then heard in the distance 
as Cassius approaches for a war-council with Brutus. Brutus holds her hand as 
he listens to the sound of the drums. Portia has one more speech, and then 
breaks off without accomplishing anything more than making a stage entrance. 


Portia: I understand. When the men discuss, the women must sit in silence; 
where the fire and contagion of revenge hold forth, there the piping voice 
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of peace must be mute. (She pauses, then embraces him.) Farewell, Brutus, 
my truest husband, farewell. (Exit) 


Brutus (short pause in which he collects himself as a soldier and then speaks 
to Cinua): Have you spoken to Cassius yourself? How did he receive you? 


(Pp. 84-89) 


Cinna answers, “With courtesy and with respect enough”, much as in the Shake- 
speare text, and the ensuing scene and subsequent tent scene follow the original 
quite closely. Brutus, however, instead of relating Portia’s death, predicts it 
will take place: “The grief of this civil war will kill her” (p. 98). In the following 
scene, the war-council scene, Cinna tells Brutus that Portia committed suicide 
immediately after leaving the tent of Brutus. Another anomalous alteration 
of Dalberg was that after the ghost had affrighted Brutus it appeared to him 
again in a later part of the play; after Brutus and Cassius have exchanged an 
eternal farewell they meet again to exchange another such leave-taking. It 
seems that, in a hit-or-miss experimenting, Dalberg would take a successful 
motif of Shakespeare’s and then repeat it (much like Gower finishing the Canter- 
bury Tales): the second appearance of Portia, the second prophecy of the 
soothsayer, the reappearance of the ghost, and then the second farewell. Dal- 
berg’s first farewell is given here not only to show its apparent finality but also 
to contrast it with that of Shakespeare. 


Brutus: Nehmt also von mir das letzte Lebewohl! Auf ewig—auf ewig, 
lebe wohl, Kassius. Sehen wir uns wieder? so werden wir lacheln; wo nicht? 
so war dieser Abschied wohl genommen! Nun eile ich mit meinem Heer 
zum Angriff. . . . Lebe wohl! vielleicht auf ewig! Lebe wohl, Kassius. 


Kassius: Auf ewig! auf ewig, lebe wohl, Brutus! Sehen wir uns wieder? 
so werden wir in der That lacheln; wo nicht? so war dieser Abschied wohl 
genommen. Ich werde das Treffen unterstiitzen und nicht ehr weichen bis 
kein Blutstropfen mehr in diesen Adern rollt. 


Brutus answers and concludes the scene with such heroic mottoes as “Sieg 
oder Tod”, “Des Vaterlands Wohl, sei unsere Lésung!” (pp. 108-109). What 
a difference between this sentimental farewell and the manly farewell in 
Shakespeare. 


Brutus: But this same day 

Must end that work the ides of March begun; 

And whether we shall meet again I know not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take. 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 

If we do meet again, why we shall smile; 

If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Cassius: For ever and for ever farewell, Brutus! 

If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed; 

If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. (V. i. 112-121) 


With an inborn sense for dramatic structure, Dalberg perceived a weakness and 
monotony in the second half of the play,** and reasoned, perhaps, that the 
84 Otto Brahm writes of a Meininger performance; “Not a few who knew their Caesar from 


previous productions left the theater yesterday after the third act. . . .” Otto Brahm, Uber Drama 
und Theater (Berlin, 1915), p. 14. 
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re-appearance of femininity in a heavily masculine play might “add interest” 
to the action. The alteration, unfortunately, defeated its purpose since it merely 
added another episode to an already heavily episodic act and completely al- 
tered the characters of Portia and Brutus. Instead of Cato’s daughter, the strong- 
minded Roman, we have only a wailing woman, somewhat on the garrulous 
side; Brutus degenerates from the noble idealist into a blood-thirsty weakling. 

The final act (Shakespeare’s fifth, Dalberg’s sixth) presents the greatest 
problems for the regisseur, and regisseur Dalberg’s solution is to introduce more 
changes here than in the previous acts. One thinks of Goethe’s statement about 
the structure of Caesar, “. . . as soon as we start making one minor adjustment, 
several seams begin to rip, several boards begin to crackle, and the whole thing 
threatens to collapse”,** as he studies the changes made by the first adapter. 
The changes do simplify, but they also sacrifice tragedy for pathos, conflict for 
episode. The complete picture of the republic’s defeat is just not given, and 
thus we cannot sense the impact and totality of the defeat. We hear nothing 
about the death of Titinius or Cato and almost nothing of the tumult of the 
battle. There is no reference to Lucilius’ capture, and Cassius, instead of com- 
mitting suicide in Roman fashion, dies by degrees of a wound; as he is regret- 
ting that he lacked the courage to die in battle he and Brutus exchange fare- 
wells again. “. . . hatte ich nur noch so viel Krafte zu sammeln, um mich in 
der Feinde Schwerdter zu stiirzen!”** One senses neither conflict nor suspense 
in Brutus’ suicide; it is merely an escape from the ghost who chases him around 
the stage. Unlike Shakespeare’s Brutus, who meets the ghost staunchly and 
head-on, this Brutus runs from the spirit in horror, his hair blowing: 


Away, cursed spirit, Where would you pursue me? Horrible sight! You 
again? You want to teach me flight? You who cut like a thousand lances? 
Could it be death approaching? The blood of my wounds congeals before 
you. The marrow of my bones trembles. Ha, where am I safe? Where? 
Here? There between tigers and lions? Between ghastly shadows and fallen 
companions. Cassius! Cassius! Cinna! Cinna! All my i-iends. Where are 
you? Murdered. 


When he falls on his sword, the ghost disappears (p. 120). Lucius is brought 
in a captive, and Antony delivers the eulogy, “This was a man”, which in 
Shakespeare effects a catharsis but here is hollow and incongruous. The six 
lines of Octavius are omitted (since Octavius himself is omitted), and Antony 
directs that Lucius be retained as a slave and Brutus’ body be carried in triumph 
to Rome (pp. 120-122). 

Some of these alterations proceed from Dalberg’s understanding of Caesar, 
while others are concessions to the sentimentality of the time, a factor which 
should not be overlooked. The sentimentality of the parting scene was severely 
criticized by Gundolf: 


Dalberg’s misappropriation of the large Coriolanus scene may speak well 
for his theatrical sense but certainly not for his poetic sensitivity. Even more 


85 Dalberg, Vorwort. 

86 Goethes Simmtliche Werke, Abteilung IV, XVI, im Auftrage der Grossherzogin Sophie 
(Weimar, 1888-1919), Brief 4747, 27 Oktober 1803, p. 337. 

87 Dalberg, p. 115. 
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inexcusable was the re-meeting of Brutus and Cassius before their death 
to exchange such platitudes as ‘we will meet again on the other side of the 
grave, perhaps more fortunate. Farewell! O may no chains of Antony ever 
hold you!’ and so forth. In the Shakespeare version, the parting words of 
the two heroes (For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus!) achieve their 
gripping and sublime effect by the very simplicity with which a life is 
rounded out with a world tragedy. The repetition by Cassius of the three 
verses of Brutus rings like the echo from another world. Never was a 
hero’s farewell presented so nobly. But what miserable heroes has Dalberg 
made out of Brutus and Cassius. After this departure, which Dalberg 
renders in mushy prose leaving out the repetition, the efficacy rests upon 
such lines as ‘Eternally, eternally, farewell.’ Cassius adds, again after the 
farewell, ‘I will begin this battle and never cease as long as there is a drop 
of blood in my veins,’ and Brutus adds, ‘Victory or death,’ “The welfare of 
the fatherland is our salvation.’ Theater-platitudes, pure and simple.** 


Although what Gundolf says is true, he is a little severe on Dalberg and 
completely unmindful of the taste of the day. To be fair to Dalberg, we must 
point out that this was the sentimental age of Werther when students dressed 
like Werther, committed suicide like Werther, even holding the volume in 
their hands in the act of suicide; Lear was being played with a happy ending; 
the “man of strong feeling” was saying “we soldiers rarely weep, but I would 
be no true soldier if my cheek did not taste tears at such a sight as this.”®® 

Before examining the effect of this play upon the audience, we must point 
out that from the inception of the theatre in Germany two interpretations of 
art have run counter to each other, idealism and realism. The school repre- 
senting the “ideal stage” favored an appeal to the imagination with limited 
settings, relatively small concern for costume, symbolistic gestures, and con- 
trolled speech patterns.“° The Lessing-Schréder school favored an appeal to the 
senses with lavish settings, background music, and realistic acting. As one 
reads the eye-witness accounts of the Dalberg production of Caesar, he notes 
how it falls in line with the realistic tradition of Schroder. The most important 
eye-witness account is that of the actor Iffand, who played Cassius. From his 
account one notes the historical accuracy, the melodramatic appearance of the 
ghost, the use of pitchfires during the combat scene. The following passage, 
which is here presented in translated form is much quoted: 


The setting for the capitol was designed from an accurate pattern. The 
stage set in which Caesar is murdered during the session of the senate con- 
sisted of separate chairs in two rows, one behind the other, taking up two- 
thirds of the stage in a large semi-circle with the second row higher than 
the first. It was an exact reproduction of the sella curulis in ancient Rome. 
Behind this double row in the colonnades of the wings there were galleries 
for numerous extras who represented the mob in the stands. The scene in 
which Caesar falls dying at the foot of Pompey and the startled senators 
rush from their seats while those in on the conspiracy try to control the 

38 Friedrich Gundolf, Caesar in der deutschen Literatur (Berlin, 1904), p. 98. 

89 Johann Meyer, Die biihnenschriftstellerische Tatigheit des Freiherrn W. H. von Dalberg 
ae end Dissertation, 1902), p. 63. The quotation is from a popular play, Walwais und Adel- 
ade, V. vu. 

40Eva Morschell-Wetzke, Der Sprechstil der idealistischen Schauspielkunst (Emsdetten, 1956), 
p. 127. 
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seething mass of people who storm from the stands, some breaking chairs, 
others staring at Caesar, still others screaming and lamenting—this scene 
was played with energy and precision. Equally impressive was the scene 
where Caesar’s body was brought into the capitol and first Brutus and 
then Antony addressed the populace pro rostris. The graduated effect which 
thess speeches had on the people—their participation, their sympathy, the 
fury with which they snatched up the body of Caesar and rushed off to 
wreak vengeance upon the conspirators—all of this was played even more 
faithfully and superbly. The tent scene between Brutus and Cassius also 
achieved the desired effect. But the perfection was reached in the eerie 
scene where Caesar’s ghost appeared in Brutus’ tent. Hardly had the last 
strain of the lute died away as Brutus lay on the cot near the pale blue 
flame of the nightlamp, when from the corner of the tent there rose up a 
cloud of smoke and in the cloud strode the figure of Caesar. During this 
awesome moment a solemn stillness descended. In the fifth act for the 
battlefield scene the entire stage was used and represented a valley of in- 
terlaced rocks and rough stones. The bottom of the valley was illuminated 
with pitch fires whose smoke curled up the mountain. The storeroom of 
the theatre, where the old sets are kept, was brought into good use. From 
this room came the fatigued and bewildered soldiers, the units in flight, 


the dying Cassius, the defeated Brutus, and finally the jubilant shouts of 
the victorious army.*? 


Other eye-witness accounts were equally laudatory. The production was 
praised in the Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, number 242 (1786), which called it 
a “complete success,”** and was described at relative length in Trierweiler’s 
diary. Trierweiler is not speaking of the first performance that took place on 


April 24th but of a later one that he saw on the 29th of January, or, as he called 
it, “Jenner”. 


We had the pleasure of seeing two new stage sets painted by the promising 
young theater architect Herr Quaglio, the capitol in the first act and the 
senate scene where Caesar is murdered, both of which were quite pleasing 
to the audience. This play is always performed here with all possible splen- 
dor both in costuming and stage decorating. Herr Bock gave us a Brutus 
of dignity and demeanor, a great hero yet humane. His manly voice is 
so pleasantly resonant that not a single syllable was lost. We thought that 
Herr Iffland was really not at his best and played some sections too coldly 
and in a too detached manner, excepting of course the tent scene where 
he said ‘your wrong doth appear in this’ and so forth.** 


This realistic stage business which accounted for much of the play’s success— 
when the business was effective—also accounted for the unfavorable review 
when the business missed fire. Thus we read about the fifth performance. 


The theater seemed too small and the actors played poorly. The Romans 

| were wearing battle-dress at the murder-scene, even though it was in 
peacetime. The women were not dressed like Roman women but wore 
shoes with modern lacing and the buckles on them and their coats set with 
modern jewelry. The devices which Iffland praised so much were ineffec- 

41 Iffand, pp. 95-98. 

42 This article is cited by Meyer, p. 61. 

48 62 Trierweiler, pp. 35-36. 
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tive. There was too much fire where u.cre should have been smoke, and it 
appeared unnatural.** 


In discussing this Dalberg Caesar production, Goethe referred to it as a 
failure* and Tieck said that it disfigured the poetry, but, since both of these 
regisseurs favored an appeal to the imagination over and against that of the 
senses,*’ it was only logical and consistent that they would disapprove of such 
a highly realistic interpretation. 

Despite the disapproval of the Romantics, the public enjoyed the Inszenie- 
rung, which had a run of ten performances, an unusually high figure when 
one observes that Schiller’s Rauber experienced only five.** Prince Karl Theo- 
dor, the Prince-Elector, called it his favorite play, saw three performances, and 
as testimony of his pleasure and satisfaction, raised the theatre subsidy.*® 

But the principal concern of the student is not the pleasure of a prince 
elector or the resultant raising of subsidies, but the German understanding of 
Caesar. Favored with such a plethora of evidence—the producer’s purpose, 
the very adaptation that he used, and eye-witness accounts of the production, 
we can draw some cogent conclusions about the German understanding of the 
play, that is, how it was comprehended by both producer and public. As pointed 
out earlier, the complicated structure of Julius Caesar has caused almost insolu- 
ble problems for both scholar and practical producer; for the scholar, the prob- 
lem of who the sympathetic main character is; for the producer, the problem of 
maintaining interest after the early disappearance of the titular hero. The first 
German producer, as noted, sensed this problem and sought by the insertion 
of Volumnia to “make this part of the play more interesting.”™ That the 
device failed is irrelevant; the point in question is that Dalberg did perceive 
the difficulties of the play. The mood—f it is possible to define a mood—evokes 
the glory that once was Rome, the greatness of Caesar, and the intertwining of 
the two so that when Caesar fell, Rome fell, and when Rome fell,—the world! 
In his Preface Dalberg writes 


... and we were able to bring out, I think, almost the very mood the Poet 
himself intended. For it is only after the director of the play has sensed 
the mood intended by the poet, and then by the co-ordinating of main and 
secondary elements has made this unanimity of mood pervade the play as a 


whole that he can expect this intended mood to work efficaciously on the 
public throughout the entire play. 


In order that this mood might work efficaciously, “the settings for the capitol 
were designed from an accurate pattern”. In the costuming of Caesar and the 


44 Meyer, p. 34, citing “Briefe iiber die Mannheimer Schaubiihne”. 
45 Goethe, Abteilung IV, XVI, Brief 4735, 2 Oktober 1803, p. 318. 
46 Ludwig Tieck, Kritische Schriften (Leipzig, 1852), p. 222. 
47 W. H. Bruford, Theatre, Drama, and Audience in Goethe’s Germany (London, 1950), p. 3033 
Heinrich Bischoff, Ludwig Tieck als Dramaturg (Bruxelles, 1897), p. 102: 
In innigem Zusammenhang mit Tiecks Theorie des Drama steht seine Theorie der 
Schauspielkunst. Die Geschichte der deutschen Schauspielkunst dreht sich um den Kampf 
zwischen zwei entgegengesetzten Schulen: den Hamburger und die Weimarer, der noch 
heute fortdauert. 
Morschell-Wetzke, p. 127, also states, “Die romantische idealistische Biihnenkunst iibernahm die 
Prinzipien der Weimarer Schule.” 
48 Mantzius, p. 199. 
49 Koffka, p. 150. 
50 Dalberg, Vorwort. 
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senators, “we followed ancient patterns as closely as possible and tried also to ob- 
serve historical fidelity in designing the sets, in presenting the mob scenes, and in 
introducing a Roman march. . . .” The actors assisted in the process with a 
lively interplay of both main and secondary characters. 


The scene in which Caesar falls dying at the foot of Pompey and the 
startled senators rush from their seats while those in on the conspiracy try 
to control the seething mass of people who storm from the stands, some 
breaking chairs, others staring at Caesar, still others screaming and lament- 
ing—this scene was played with energy and precision.®! 


That one critic found a certain performance dull can be explained by the fact 
that, for this critic or for this performance, Dalberg’s realistic stage devices failed 
to bring out the mood intended. But the aesthetic Baron knew what the play 
called for. 

He also knew what the public could take, and there again, we see the 
gulf that existed between the literati and the public in their respective under- 
standings of Shakespeare. Dalberg wrote in the preface: “There is no point 
in discussing the merits of this tragedy, for it is one of the masterpieces of the 
immortal Shakespeare and speaks for itself.” However, though he speaks of 
“tragedy”, he did not present Shakespearian tragedy to his eighteenth-century 
public. The Mannheim stage did not present a great Brutus destroyed, falling 
from a height because of an internal tragic flaw; instead it showed a mediocre 
little man quarrelling with his wife. The bourgeois theater-goers who saw this 
production understood Caesar purely as a domestic tragedy in which their 
own ideals of friendship, integrity, and feminine devotion were sentimentally 
exalted. To be sure, they also felt a jot of the “Roman mood” the sensitive di- 
rector had perceived as he read the unadapted play and which the great Mann- 
heim actors sought to recreate with their artistry and skill, but it was still a 
bourgeois melodrama, the endless parade of noble hearts, in a Roman setting. 
This is what the eighteenth-century understood by Caesar. Dalberg continued 
to adapt and produce Shakespeare—Macbeth, Timon, and Coriolanus—and in 
the naturalization of Shakespeare in Germany he is considered second only 
to the great Schréder.®? Even after the Wieland translation had been discarded 
for the new Schlegel, the Dalberg production of Caesar continued to influence 
subsequent productions of the play in Germany. At the turn of the next cen- 
tury, a hundred years later, when Mannheim chose to honor the memory of 
this great man of the theater and needed a play to honor his contribution in 
the most fitting manner, though Dalberg had produced many and varied plays, 
the play selected as most appropriate was one by Shakespeare—Julius Caesar.™ 


East Texas State College 


51 Iffland, p. 74. Italics added to emphasize the mood that was brought out. 
52 Stahl, pp. 166-171. 


58 Dr, Friedrich Walter, General-Anzeiger Mannheim, 17 November 1900. 
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INTERIOR 
The east end of St. Paul’s Cathedral, reproduced from the engraving by Wenceslaus 
Hollar. The middle aisle, called the Walk, was the meeting place of all kinds of people 
between 1556 and 1650. See pp. 396 and 454. 
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Wee tionship between the two Parts of Shakespeare’s Henry IV, 
‘ Se. Sas the dominance of the titular character has been unaccount- 
es » ably neglected. Yet, according to the avowed nature, function, 
ay ES Se and theme of the history play, he is the only possible pro- 
PANTS SOS tagonist. 





The Tudor history play, like all kinds of historical writing in the English 
Renaissance, was primarily didactic. Functioning specifically to teach lessons of 
patriotism to Englishmen, it had its own special method, the method of drama. 
It served especially well, therefore, the double function of art propounded by 
Renaissance critical theorists in their interpretation of the Horatian dictum, “aut 
prodesse aut delectare”: in a pleasant way it taught valuable lessons for politi- 
cal life. Specifically, it taught through historical examples the political lessons 
that the Tudors thought necessary and proper for all Englishmen to learn, 
lessons of the duties of ruler and subject in a divinely organized hierarchy of 
degree, the preservation of which was the only guard against the reversion of 
man’s world to chaos. In particular, these lessons were, for the ruler, precepts 
of responsibility to God and to His people, and for the subject, those of obedi- 
ence to the ruler as God’s deputy. Through this scale or chain of rule and sub- 
mission the maintenance of order in God’s earthly kingdom would be assured. 
The Tudor state was built on such a theocratic conception of society. God was 
King of all. The reigning king of the realm was God’s regent on earth, mani- 
festing His providence and justice. The King’s magistrates participated in God’s 
direction of His world by substituting for His chief representative in less im- 
portant offices. Subjects were bound to obey God and His deputies on earth. 
All human beings were bound to perform duties conducive to the maintenance 
of harmony and peace. 

The famous Mirrour for Magistrates, which ran through seven editions in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, exemplifies the didactic quality and use of 
historical writing in which the history play participated. It is crucial for our 
purpose to notice that in each of its accounts of the downfall of rulers and 
the destruction of subjects the cause of the ruin is political sin, that is, sin of 
commission or omission against tae good of the nation, and that the emphasis 
is placed on the inevitability of the strict vengeance of God on those who fail 
to fulfill their prescribed roles in God’s plan for men and nations. Although 
the Mirrour presents a group of individuals chosen from kistory to illustrate 
the destruction attendant upon the willful disruption of this plan, its focus is 
the state, not the individual. It is always concerned with public, never with 
private, sin. Its voices are those of rulers who failed to execute God's justice 
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against rebellious subjects and those of subjects who opposed God’s representa- 
tives, the king or the king’s magistrates. Its laments are always for sins against 
the public weal. The history play, sharing this general function of Renaissance 
historical writing, aimed to teach nations, rulers, and subjects how to avoid 
unhappiness, destruction, and infamous report in the future by moving obedi- 
ently in their appointed orbits in the universe. 

The concept of the nature and function of the Tudor history play, here very 
briefly recalled, prescribes the theme of the genre: “questions of good gov- 
ernment and national patriotism” (so says Brooke)* or “the welfare of a nation 
as a nation (so says Charlton)? It is the fortunes of a nation that form the 
theme of the history plays. It is, therefore, the fortunes of England in a particu- 
lar time and under a particular ruler that constitute the theme of any one of 
Shakespeare’s history plays.* 

Just as the nature and function of such plays should not be confused with 
those of tragedy, so the theme of the plays, with its public and political con- 
cern, should not be construed as that of tragedy, the concern of which is private 
and ethical. Indeed, the dramatic representation of a succession of public events 
involving a group of individuals in a political context is not at all the same 
thing as the dramatic representation of a private individual working out a per- 
sonal problem in an ethical context. In a word, history is not tragedy. Henry IV 
is not King Lear+ 

This distinction should lie at the very heart of the problem in any discus- 
sion of Shakespeare’s history plays.® It seems to me to demand an approach on 
grounds relevant to the nature, function, and theme of the genre, to forbid an 
approach on any other terms, and to reject the validity of any conclusion about 
the structure of the history plays that is arrived at in ignorance, defiance, or 
neglect of the genre. Surely, one would shrink from discussing tragedy in terms 
of comedy as instinctively as he would from trying to determine the structure 
of a lyric poem by applying to it criteria which are relevant only to an epic. 
Yet some commentators do examine the Shakespearian history play in the pat- 
ently irrelevant terms of tragedy or of a strange hybrid genre that can only 
be designated as “history-comedy”. Moreover, analyses of the history plays are 


1 Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama (Boston, 1911), p. 326. 

2H. B. Charlton, Shakespeare, Politics, and Politicians (London: The English Association, 
Pamphlet 72, 1929), p. 12. 

8 See Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Histories, Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San Marino, 
California, 1947) and her Tudor Conceptions of History and Tragedy in “A Mirrour for Magis- 
trates” (University of California Press, 1936); E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture 
(New York, 1944); and Charlton, Shakespeae, Politics, and Politicians. 

* But see Irving Ribner, “The Tudor History Play: An Essay in Definition”, PMLA, LXIX 
(June, 1954), 591-601. 

5 For discussions see: Brooke, Tudor Drama; Charlton, Shakespeare, Politics, and Politicians; 
M. A. Shaaber, “The Unity of Henry IV”, Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, 
1948); E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays (New York, 1946) and “Shakespeare's 
Historical Cycle: Organism or Compilation?”, Studies in Philology, LI (January, 1954); R. A. Law, 
“Structural Unity in the Two Parts of Henry IV”, Studies in Philology, XXIV (1927), “Links 
Between Shakespeare’s History Plays”, Studies in Philology, L (April, 1953), and “Shakespeare’s 
Historical Cycle: Rejoinder”, Studies in Philology, LI (January, 1954); Hazelton Spencer, The Art 
and Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1940); H. E. Cain, “Further Light on the Relation- 
ship of 2 and 2 Henry IV”, Shakespeare Quarterly (January, 1952); J. Dover Wilson, The Fortunes 
of Falstaff (New York, 1945); D. A. Traversi, “Henry IV, Part I”, Scrutiny, XV (December, 1947) 
and “Henry IV, Part II’, Scrutiny, XV (Spring, 1948). 
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too often analyses of the characters in the history plays. They are concerned 
with the rise and fall of individuals rather than with the change in fortune of 
a nation. We are asked to study the Elizabethan history play by examining it 
as if it were something other than it is. 

That such misapprehension of the genre is disastrous to criticism of the 
history plays is evident in the naming of the protagonist in the play we are 
about to consider, Henry IV. By some commentators the role is assigned to 
Prince Hal, by others to Hotspur, by still others to Falstaff. One critic names 
two protagonists, Hal and Hotspur. Another speaks of Hotspur and Faistaff as 
“two other chief characters” in addition to Hal. As far as I know, no one 
names the most obvious candidate—to my mind the only possible choice—the 
titular character, the one whose reign is the matter and the theme of the play, 
the King, King Henry IV. 

I propose that Prince Hal is not the protagonist and that the theme of the 
play is not “the education of the Prince”.® I disagree with the assertion that 
“it must be remembered that the entire plot turns on Hal and Hotspur”. 
I suggest that it is not accurate to speak of r Henry IV as an “induction to the 
treatment of the hero’s [Prince Hal’s] triumphant reign”® and as a play “de- 
voted to the prince’s preparation for sovereignty. . . .”® I suggest that it is in- 
correct to say that “Henry IV is no more than a label. They [the two Parts] 
are Falstaff, Parts I and II.”’°—a flat statement that Falstaff is the hero. Nat- 
urally, I do not deny that Prince Hal is an important figure in the play or that 
his “preparation” for kingship goes on, but I cannot consider his “preparation” 
the central theme. I do not deny that Hotspur is an important figure in the 
play, but I think that his importance is controlled by that of the character with 
whom he is in conflict, the King. I do not deny that Falstaff is an important 
figure in the play, but I think that he is important because he is a formidable 
obstacle in the path of the King in his efforts to fulfill the prescribed duties of 
royalty. Yet I am prohibited from accepting Hal, Hotspur, or Falstaff as protag- 
onist in this play by my awareness of the nature and function of its genre. My 
contention is that the sole protagonist of Henry IV, Part I, and of Henry IV, 
Part II, is the titular character, the King, and that the theme of each of the 
two Parts is his successful effort to maintain the well-being of England. I 
believe that the King must be the hero, for in the history-play the center of 
interest is the fate of a nation, and to an Elizabethan “the welfare of England 
was in the hands of its sovereign.””* 


II 


It is against the background that I have very briefly presented that I wish 
to attempt a structural analysis of Henry IV, Part I, “the best of the histories”,”” 
“perhaps the fullest and richest of all the histories”,’* one of the “perfect speci- 


6 Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays, p. 145. 

7 Law, SP, XXIV, 241. 

8 Brooke, p. 333. 

® Brooke, p. 334. 

10 Margaret Webster, Shakespeare Without Tears (New York, 1942), p. 173. 
11 Charlton, p. 13. 
12 Spencer, p. 188. 
18 Webster, p. 176. 
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mens ... of a dramatic type which, even in an age of creative dramatists, only 
Shakespeare’s genius could invent”,'*—as a history-play. “Perhaps no one but 
Shakespeare wrote the History Play proper”, says Charlton. “Others made plays 
on historical themes [but] almost all serious plays on historical subjects are 
tragedies, not history plays .. .” (p. 7). 

The uniqueness of the genre suggests a reason for the lack of some “stand- 
ard” pattern for an analysis of its plot. A. C. Bradley has provided the classical 
conception of the structure of tragedy. For comedy there are less dependable 
guides. But for the history-play, as Professor Cain has reminded us, there seems 
to be no pattern for plot analysis at all. My approach is through the postulate 
that the King is the central figure and that his actions control the plot. We 
must follow the King, then, from his initiation of the action of the play 
through the complication of forces brought about by opposition to him, through 
crisis, through climax, to denouement. 

The King figures in each of the five acts and in eighteen of the nineteen 
scenes into which Henry IV, Part I, is separated.” In six of the eighteen scenes 
he is present and active (I.i; I. iii; III. ii; V.i; V.iv; V.v). In twelve, he is 
mentioned and acted against, either directly or indirectly, but more frequently 
directly (in ten scenes) than indirectly (in two scenes). In only one scene is 
there no reference of any kind to him, the Rochester innyard scene (II.i), in 
which Gadshill and the chamberlain set up the robbery for the Poins-Falstaff- 
Hal group. In five of the six scenes in which the King is present and active, he 
is the dominant and directive force (I.i; I. iii; III. ii; V.i; V.v). In the one 
exception (V.iv) he may seem to be weak, but his appearance of weakness 
should not be misconstrued: the King is figuring in an action (the Douglas- 
King-Hal episode) by which the necessity of his leadership and the sacredness 
of his person as King are emphasized. It is my task now to illustrate these 
statistics and to elucidate their significance by a reading of the text. 

The play opens with the King’s order for a report of his Council on his 
projected expedition to the Holy Land. Informed by Westmoreland that the 
Council’s consideration of it had been interrupted by news from Wales that 
Mortimer had been captured by Glendower and by news from the North that 
Harry Percy had fought with the Scots to an uncertain issue, the King is not 
disturbed. He has a report from an eye-witness that Harry Percy has successfully 
overcome the Scots and has taken several honorable prisoners. His pleasure in 
Hotspur’s success is impaired, however, by Westmoreland’s use of the term 
“prince” in his concurrence in the praise of Hotspur: “In faith / It is a con- 
quest for a prince to boast of” (76-77). The word impels the King to a regret- 
ful contrast between Hotspur’s “honour” (81) and Prince Hal’s “riot and dis- 
honour” (85). But he dismisses the contrast from his mind to call into question 
the refusal of Hotspur to send to London all but one of his noble prisoners 
(92-96). The King has already acted upon Hotspur’s “pride” (92) by sending 
for him to explain his recalcitrance (100), which Westmoreland attributes to 
the unfriendliness towards the Crown of Hotspur’s uncle, Worcester. The King 
therefore defers all plans for his pilgrimage to the Holy Land and calls a Coun- 


14 Charlton, p. 13. 
15 All references to the text of Henry IV, Part I are to the edition of George Lyman Kittredge: 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936), pp. 545-580. 
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cil for the following Wednesday to hear and settle Hotspur’s apparent disobe- 
dience. Thus, the King initiates the action of the play. 

The King opens the investigation by interrogating Hotspur (I. iii), charg- 
ing that the Percies have strained his patience and asserting that he will hence- 
forth show them his authority and power as their ruler (1-9). Reminded by 
Worcester that the Percies were instrumental in his gaining that power and 
authority and therefore do not deserve harsh treatment, the King orders him 
from his presence as a threat of “danger and disobedience” (16) to “majesty” 
(18). Explanations by Northumberland and spirited denials by Hotspur (both 
attempting mitigation on the plea of misunderstanding) and mediatory efforts 
by Blunt to conclude the meeting amicably prove unavailing. The King sharply 
rejects them, putting his finger on the price of Hotspur’s obedience, the ran- 
som of Mortimer, his brother-in-law, by the Crown. This the King flatly refuses 
on the grounds that Mortimer is a traitor (86). He declares unequivocably that 
he will not ransom him and insists that anyone who asks this favor brands him- 
self as unfriendly. To Hotspur’s heated defence of Mortimer’s loyalty, the King 
gives the lie (113-118), forbids any further mention of Mortimer, and, ordering 
Hotspur to deliver his prisoners immediately under threat of punishment (120- 
122), he dismisses the Percies. Repeating his threatening demand for Hotspur’s 
obedience, he leaves the meeting-room. At his departure, the Percies hatch a 
plot against him, justifying their revolt in a rehearsal of the King’s ingratitude 
for their past assistance and of his fear of their present power to unsettle his 
right to the throne (130-300). Thus, the King sets himself in potential conflict 
with opponents of his authority. 

In III. ii, the King is in action to protect the throne against an active and 
dangerous rebellion. The preparation and progress of the Percy plot have been 
made known to him. He moves against his enemies by making his ally one 
whom up to this time he has had sufficient cause to nominate (as he later says) 
his “nearest and dearest enemy” (123). It is the heir apparent to the throne, 
Harry Monmouth, Prince Hal. To win him, the King moves with expert 
shrewdness. He has summoned the Prince to the Palace from the young man’s 
undesirable haunt in Eastcheap among companions ill-suited to one of royal 
blood. He dismisses his councillors that he may confront his son in private. He 
appraises Hal’s irresponsible conduct as a probable judgment of God against 
him (the King) “to punish my mistreadings” (11). 

In answer to the Prince’s immediate suggestion of malice in the reports of 
many of his irregularities and his expression of regret for his real offences, the 
King makes his second move. Taking advantage of the Prince’s rueful attitude, 
the King paints a full portrait of the Prince as he appears to the Court and the 
public. He asserts that Prince Hal seems temperamentally disinclined from the 
interests of all his forebears, that is, from political interests (29-31). He presents 
the evidence: the Prince has lost his Council seat to his younger brother, Prince 
John (32-33); he has lost the goodwill of his relatives and the confidence of the 
Court (34-35); he has caused direful prophecies about his future “fall” (38). In 
a word, he has become a very unpromising heir-apparent. His irresponsibility 
for affairs of state augurs his failure when he succeeds to the throne. The King 
is acutely aware of these disturbing facts and prophecies. The strong possibility 
of the fall of his line from power urges him to move on to repair its strength by 
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retrieving and invigorating this weak heir. The immediate exigency of the 
brewing rebellion of the Percies presents a cause through which he may strike 
for a double coup, the quelling of the northern rebels against his kingly power 
and the quelling of the youthful revolt of his son against his princely responsi- 
bilities. 

The King now shows himself an excellent strategist. He enters upon a tell- 
ing contrast between himself as a youthful aspirant to the throne and his son 
at this moment (39-84). He emphasizes the Prince’s deviation from political pro- 
priety by recalling his own early attitude as Bolingbroke (39-45) : he was sparing 
in his public appearance (46); he was therefore sought after on his occasional 
appearances (47-49); he acted with utmost regard for rank, position, hierarchy 
(“courtesy”) (50); he thus won approbation and allegiance from men even in 
the presence of King Richard II (50-54). In contrast to this restraint, Richard 
was constantly in public, indulged in frivolity with worthless companions, adul- 
terated his kingliness by promiscuous and indiscriminate association, and devoted 
himself to popularity (60-69). As a result, men surfeited with Richard; men 
loathed him; men finally disregarded him. They lost their respect for him, “be- 
ing with his presence glutted, gorg’d, and full” (84). 

Bluntly, the King presses the point of application on the pride of Prince Hal. 


And in that very line, Harry, standest thou; 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 

With vile participation. Not an eye 

But is aweary of thy common sight. . . . (85-88) 


Shrewdly, he turns it to the young man’s sentiment: 


Not an eye 
But is aweary of thy common sight, 
Save mine, which hath desir’d to see thee more. . . .1® 


Wisely, he weeps. Then, he continues: 


Save mine, which hath desired to see thee more; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do— 
Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. (88-91) 


The King wins ground. For the Prince answers, 


I shall hereafter my thrice-gracious lord 
Be more myself. (92-93) 


He will act hereafter like a prince and heir to the throne of England." 

But the King is not satisfied. He is fighting for a full victory. He must have 
more than conventional contrition. He does not comment on the Prince’s reply. 
He has achieved a promise of his son’s future attention to the dignity of his 


16 Italics mine. 

17To my mind, the cryptic promise of Hal at this point contains the answer to the problem 
of his “wantonness”. It indicates that at heart he is truly aware of the duties of kingship. I in- 
terpret his reply to mean: “I know my duties. Hereafter I shall act upon my knowledge.” I suggest 
that the pattern of his speech and actions among his disreputable companions is evidence of this 
knowledge and that his association with them was a temporary escape from the assumption of the 
burdensome responsibilities of a future king. 
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position as a prince and heir-apparent. But there is an immediate need: the 
promise of Hal’s active and enthusiastic support of the throne in the forthcoming 
struggle with the rebellious Percies. His strategy in the first stagé of his attempt 
was the contrasting of a successful aspirant (himself as Bolingbroke) and an un- 
successful incumbent (Richard II) in order to emphasize the probability of Hal’s 
failure as a king. His strategy in the second stage of his plan is equally clever. 
Beside the unimpressive figure of Richard, he places Hal: 


For all the world, 
As thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurgh. . . . (93-95) 


Quickly, he draws into the pattern the one person calculated to stir the young 
Prince’s pride, Harry Percy, Hotspur. With this fiery young Northerner, the 
King identifies his own youthful spirit: “And even as I was then is Percy now.” 
He goads Hal with praise of Hotspur’s reputation, his “worthy interest to the 
state” (98), his leadership, his honor in battle against the renowned warrior, 
Douglas (107). He hurls at Hal this undeniable proof of Hotspur’s valor: at this 
very moment, Hotspur, with his father, Northumberland, Douglas, Mortimer, 
and the Archbishop of York, is in arms against the throne. The peace and 
safety of the realm are in jeopardy (117-120). Then, artfully, he sorrowfully 
questions the use of revealing all his troubles to this son, who, he implies, has 
No interest in the welfare of his kingdom. Suddenly, he names his son his “near- 
est and . . . dearest enemy” (123) and assails him with a bitter accusation of 
likely defection to Percy through fear, low inclinations, latent anger, and craven 
spite against his father (124-128). “Do not think so. You shall not find it so,” 
cries Hal. He capitulates. 

The King thus wins a critical encounter. He hears the Prince, stung by his 
taunts, pour out promises of the redemption of his name and valor. He hears 
him swear to God the sincerity of his reunion with his father against the Percy 
rebellion (132-159). He acknowledges Hal’s protestations and his own victory 
by an approving shout: “A hundred thousand rebels die in this!” (160). This 
is the result for which he has planned and fought. In it he sees the death of the 
Percy rebellion and of Hal’s inner revolt. Immediately, he places his complete 
confidence in his newly-won ally. He promises him a military command. His 
plans against the rebels are already made. With Hal’s assumption of his proper 
role, the unification of the Crown’s forces is accomplished. Henry IV—the King 
of England—is ready to fulfill his duty as monarch of the realm: to maintain 
on the field of battle, if necessary, the authority of the King against rebellion. 

In V.i, the King significantly displays his sense of the authority and dignity 
of his position. He refuses the offer of Prince Hal to settle the differences be- 
tween the rebels and the Crown by a single combat with Hotspur. His reason 
is clear: it is the King’s duty to put down rebellion: 


Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 
And they shall do their office. (111-112) 


This uprising cannot be settled by a private contest on the field of chivalry. 
It is a public thing. A public demonstration of revolt has been made and it 
must be publicly rebuked. It is a threat against the Crown—and the King, not 
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the Prince, wears the Crown. He orders all to their posts. He declares the justice 
of the cause of the Crown. 

On the battlefield of Shrewsbury (V. iii) the primacy of the King as leader 
and symbol is clear. It is the King who is sought by Douglas. The death of the 
King is the desire of the rebels. The preservation of the life of the King is the 
concern of the loyal lords. “The King hath many marching in his coats” (25) 
for a very good reason: his person will be the center of attack. When Douglas 
mistakenly thinks that he has killed the King, he shouts that the battle is over: 
“All’s done, all’s won. Here breathless lies the King” (16). In V. iv, the King’s 
concern for Prince Hal’s wounds causes him to withdraw temporarily from the 


battle. But the Prince urges him to go back, lest the men become confused 
without his (the King’s) leadership. 


I do beseech your Majesty make up, 
Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. (5-6) 


The King is the leader of the national defence and the symbol of unity in the 
battle. When his identity is finally discovered by Douglas—“Thou bearest thee 
like a king” (36)—he fights with him and is in danger at the hands of this 
renowned warrior (III. ii. 108-111). The strongest of the rebels has sought out 
the King and is determined to destroy him. Prince Hal intervenes, engages 
Douglas, and drives him off. The King’s person, symbol of the Crown and of 
the realm, has been saved. 

In V.v, as the battle of Shrewsbury is won by the royal armies, the King 
brings to a successful conclusion the action which he initiated at the beginning 
of the play when he saw “disobedience and danger” in the unfriendly eyes of 
the Percies. He sentences the chief rebels to death. “Thus ever did rebellion find 
rebuke” (1). Action to preserve order and peace in the kingdom has been his 
one concern, His words to Worcester in the camp at Shrewsbury on the eve of 


battle had that burden: 


- « +  » Will you again unknit 

This churlish knot of all-abhorred war, 

And move in that obedient orb again 

Where you did give a fair and natural light, 

And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached mischief to the unborn times? (V.i. 15-21) 


His last words at Shrewsbury at the favorable conclusion of the battle are a 
sober emphasis of the purpose which has impelled him from the beginning: 


Rebellion in this land shail lose his sway 
Meeting the check of such another day... . 


(V. v. 41-42) 
This is a statement not only of the successful accomplishment of determined 
action incumbent on a King but also of sober realization that such action must 
be repeated if that duty is to be completely fulfilled. For there is more mischief 
afoot. Scroop and Northumberland are up in arms. They must now be put 
down. The Percy rebellion has been crushed. The rebellion in the north must 
be similarly crushed. England—embodied in the King—will not brook rebellion. 
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The problems of structural unity and of relationship between Part I and 
Part II seem to me less vexing when they are approached with the assumption 
that the King is the protagonist. It seems clear, for example, that Part I is a 
complete and separate play—a dramatic entity: “. . . this business so fair is 
done . . .” (V.v.45). This action is at an end. The drama initiated by the 
King when he moved against the Percies’ threat to the throne (Act I) has been 
completed by his victory over them (Act V). It seems clear, too, that Part II 
is a complete and separate play—a dramatic entity in itself: 


Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 
Meeting the check of such another day 


another action, another victory, another enemy, on another day. 

This centering of our study on the King as protagonist and on his action as 
the plot of the history play need not preclude our awareness of all the other ele- 
ments present and operative in it. The “honour” theme, the “preparation” 
theme, the “reparation” theme, the “vengeance” theme may all be present, but 
they are present in a larger reference and as adumbrations of future plays 
rather than as primary forces in this one. No one of them can possibly be the 
central theme here. Similarly, the characters other than King Henry IV, whose 
specific actions we have followed, are indeed important. It is true that Hotspur, 
Falstaff, and Prince Hal play indispensable parts. But they are indispensable 
because they are all antagonists of the King. Hotspur, the fiery rebel, is his an- 
tagonist in the formation of the major conflict. Falstaff, the old opportunist, is 
his antagonist in the conflict for Hal’s allegiance. The Prince, the young escapist, 
is his antagonist in “the long grown wounds of . . . intemperance”, but his is an 
antagonism of youth—more seeming than real—and he transforms it to fealty 
as he joins the King and assists him at Shrewsbury. That the Prince is an 
embryonic hero cannot be denied, but he is a prospective hero of a prospective 
play, one which will bear Ais name and concern the affairs of his reign. Here he 
is the ally and support of his father the King against the Percies, just as his 
brother, Prince John, is the ally and support of his father the King in another 
play about another group of rebels, Henry IV, Part II. No one of these char- 
acters, it seems to me, can possibly claim the major role in this play. No one of 
them holds the position which the hero of the English history-play must hold 
to fulfill the requirements of its genre, the position of embodiment of England 
and of guardian and director of the fortunes of England. 

Charles Williams, that perceptive critic, once wrote in an essay called “Troi- 
lus and Cressida and Hamlet” that the problem of Hamlet’s delay was obfus- 
cated because of the tendency of critics always to present the play from Hamlet’s 
point of view. “If, for once,” he wrote, “it could be shown us from the King’s, 
it might make a difference.” Perhaps the method of investigation suggested in 
this paper may serve a similar purpose in regard to Henry IV. ‘Turning atten- 
tion to the play in terms of its genre and therefore in terms of the action of its 
titular character may provide a means of clarifying both the structure and the 
relation of the two Parts. 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart 
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Reviews 


Shakespeare’s Stage. By A. M. NAGLER, transl. by RALPH MANHEIM. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. [ix] + 117. $2.00. 


In 111 duodecimo pages the author of this book undertakes to establish 
the major components of Shakespeare’s stage (illustrated by a performance 
of Romeo and Juliet), to suggest the different stage conditions at the Black- 
friars (illustrated by a performance of The Tempest), and to outline for begin- 
ning students the distinctive features of Elizabethan stage history. Since the 
first of these subjects offers a new approach to an old controversy, it merits 
consideration. 

Professor Nagler rejects any attempt to reconstruct an Elizabethan stage by 
studying the internal evidence of its plays. His own approach to textual prob- 
lems is avowedly eclectic: “There are many theories and they all sound very 
learned, but hopelessly hypothetical. In the last analysis the most astute theory 
turns on personal taste.” His method is to select four “Elizabethan theatrical 
elements . . . whose medieval roots cannot be denied” and to combine them 
in an “ideal type” of Shakespearian stage. His elements are: DeWitt’s sketch 
of the Swan playhouse in 1596, Thomas Platter’s account of a “tent” episode in 
a Curtain play of 1599, Henslowe’s list of properties at the Rose in 1598, and 
the “great cloth” (backcloth?) mentioned in the Revels accounts of perform- 
ances at Court in 1584. 

Nagler’s difficulties begin the minute he attempts to combine these elements. 
DeWitt, for example, depicts neither a backcloth nor a tent. Instead of the 
backcloth he shows a pair of wooden doors spaced well apart in a fixed scenic 
wall at the rear of the stage; instead of the tent he shows a property bench 
down front. Faced with this dilemma, Nagler suggests that the sketch represents 
a rehearsal, and that “the actors were well aware that curtain and tent would 
be in their usual places at the actual performance.” The suggestion is ingenious 
but untenable. What evidence have we that outsiders were admitted to the 
rehearsals of professional troupes? And has Nagler forgotten that, under the 
Elizabethan repertory system with its daily change of play, companies rehearsed 
in the morning the performance billed for the early afternoon? Under such 
circumstances it is most unlikely that basic stage appurtenances and properties 
were introduced after the rehearsal. 

Nor is this the only difficulty. Nagler’s scheme requires direct access from 
the tiring house to his “pavilion” or property tent, as well as the unobstructed 
use of two stage doors. He therefore proposes a middle opening in the Swan’s 
scenic wall—the central and least ambiguous portion of DeWitt’s sketch where, 
as everyone knows, no trace of such an opening is to be found. “Since the 
Swan had only two entrances (two doors), we have had to create a third.” 
Now it used to be the fashion for scholars to trim their theories to fit the facts, 
rather than the reverse, and some may find this tampering with the evidence 
a bit hard to take. Nor does it help when Nagler extends his argument by 
references to the stage curtains of the Roxana (1632) and Messallina (1640) 
vignettes. To be sure, in both pictures those drawcurtains meet in the middle, 
and no doubt actors made occasional entrances and exists there. But neither 
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vignette supports the tent hypothesis, and to a large number of Nagler’s read- 
ers it will seem more probable that the Roxana and Messallina curtains con- 
cealed an inner stage at the rear of the platform. 

The inclusion of Henslowe’s inventory among the components of Nagler’s 
stage appears innocent enough, but even here Nagler runs into difficulty. “Hens- 
lowe does not mention a tent. But he could not have produced the plays in 
the repertory of the Rose with the properties listed in the inventory. He needed 
the neutral tent. If he failed to mention it in the inventory, it is perhaps because 
the pavilion was just as essential a part of the stage as the platform itself, which 
is not mentioned either.” One begins to suspect that Nagler’s tent is a chimera. 

Let us return, therefore, to Platter’s eyewitness account of a Curtain play 
in 1599. Platter records that in the course of the play “the Englishman went 
into the tent and stole the German’s prize.” “Into the tent” is the phrase Nagler 
seizes upon, assuming that it can only mean a “pavilion-like booth” erected 
upon the stage immediately in front of the scenic wall. (He finds its medieval 
prototype in the “common castle” employed in the Donaueschingen Passion 
Play of 1485.) Granted that on occasion property pavilions were introduced to 
embellish martial episodes in Elizabethan drama, must one assume with Nagler 
that Platter’s account reflects such a practice? Is it not possible that Platter wit- 
nessed a tent episode created simply by opening the stage curtains at the rear 
of the platform (curtains such as are shown in Roxana and Messallina), thereby 
revealing a “tent” setting mounted in the rear stage? This latter system is sup- 
ported by the directions and stage business of dozens of Elizabethan plays. 
And since Nagler adopts this latter system when staging The Tempest, his 
assumption that Platter’s “tent” could only have been a free-standing property 
pavilion seems unwarranted. 

The six pages containing a scene-by-scene reconstruction of Romeo and 
Juliet in Nagler’s hypothetical stage—and on page 52 he styles it “perhaps not 
so hypothetical after all”—are almost wholly spent in illustrating his thesis that 
one stage door served in the manner of a medieval stage mansion exclusively 
for entrances and exists by those of the Montague faction, and the other door, 
similarly, for the Capulet faction. All who have toyed with this pretty exercise 
know that it requires considerable juggling. Nagler comes within sight of his 
goal by introducing the Prologue, Prince, Chorus, stagehands, Friar, Apothe- 
cary and others through the “neutral” tent, by assigning both Juliet and her 
nurse to the balcony in II. v.and III. ii, by hanging the signboard “MANTUA” 
over a door in V.i, and so forth. Evidence is seldom introduced in support of 
his assumptions; a considerable number are wholly arbitrary; and several are 
at odds with his thesis or the sense of the text. 

For the rest Nagler is chiefly interested in carrying property trees on and 
off stage, or in fetching out through the tent a wall for Romeo to leap over in 
Il. ii. In function, throughout, his tent is indistinguishable from a curtained 
rear stage. Besides serving when closed as a third door to the platform, it can 
be opened to reveal one end of the Capulet’s hall, a friar’s cell, a room with a 
bed for Juliet, or a tomb. No details of operation are touched upon, no dimen- 
sions given, no problem of sight-lines considered. Indeed, it is hardly surprising 
that when Nagler devotes a page or two of a later chapter to the stage at the 
Blackfriars, he abandons Platter’s “tent” and recommends a curtained rear 
alcove. 


This book is not destined to enhance the reputation of THE YALE 
SHAKESPEARE to which it is adjoined. 


Hofstra College 


Joun C. Apams 
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Macbeth (typescript). Translated by watTeR josTeN. Bonn, n.d. Ff. [ii] + 68. 


Of the making of German translations of Shakespeare there is no end. Not 
so long ago there was but one translation, called or miscalled the Schlegel-Tieck 
version, and that was Shakespeare for all German-speaking people. But in the 
twentieth century the defects of Schlegel-Tieck have become more and more 
apparent. It is too wordy, too effeminate; it not only lacks, it deliberately avoids 
the compactness and robustness of the Shakespearian line at its strongest. It 
is not good speaking verse, because it is not swift enough. Germans as they 
have become increasingly dissatisfied with the deficiencies of Schlegel-Tieck 
have tried to turn out versions which are nearer to Shakespeare, have more 
of his strength, and at the same time sound like Shakespeare. The new trans- 
lators attempt what Schlegel-Tieck rarely did, they try to reproduce the pace, 
modulation, variety, and flexibility of rhythm which distinguish Shake- 
speare’s verse. 

One small splinter will show the difference between the old and new. The 
phrase “And beat them backwards home”, Schlegel translates, “Und jagten 
sie zuriick”. This is colorless and tame, chiefly because Schlegel will not stoop 
to putting into his text anything so indecorous as “beat”. Josten translates, “Und 
sie nach Haus gepeitscht”. This translates “home” and gives us the vigor of 
“beat”. It is both more accurate and it gives us the excitement of Shakespeare’s 
verse. 

But Josten’s chief success is in reproducing Shakespeare’s sound. Meaning 
is not enough, in poetry the sound is half the meaning. Thus the line, “I have 
almost forgot the taste of tears”, becomes “Vergessen hab’ ich fast den Furcht- 
geschmack.” Or take a passage which would seem to defy translation. 


Spiilt wohl Neptuns gewaltges Meer dies Blut 
Von meiner Hand? Nein, diese Hand farbt eben 
Das ungeheure Weltmeer scharlachrot, 
Verwandelnd Griin in Rot. 


“The multitudinous sea incarnadine”, to translate this by trying a literal word- 
for-word translation would of course botch the passage. But to produce a line 
that glows with the vowel-beauty of the original is to get as near to Shakespeare 
as anybody can. 

Josten’s translation of Macbeth has been used several times in the theatre. He 
has successfully met the chief difficulty of translating Shakespeare into German. 
English is a poorly inflected and a largely monosyllabic language, German is 
richly inflected. The difficulty is to keep the Shakespearian line without sacri- 
ficing too much of the meaning. Schlegel-Tieck are always throwing words 
overboard. Josten achieves the necessary compactness and pace and at the same 
time gives Shakespeare’s meaning, if not unimpaired, at any rate with a full- 
ness that makes his rendering worthy of his great original. 


Washington, D. C. Herewarp T. Price 
Shakespeare and his Betters: A History and a Criticism of the Attempts Which Have Been 
Made to Prove that Shakespeare’s Works Were Written by Others. By x. c. CHURCHILL, 
with collaboration in bibliography and research by Maurice Hussey. Foreword by tvor 
BRowN. London: Max Reinhardt, 1958. Pp. xiv + 255. 215. 
The Poacher from Stratford: A Partial Account of the Controversy over the Authorship of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. By FRANK Ww. wapsworTH. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 174. $4.50. 

Their publication separated by but a few months, these two volumes are 
similar in almost every respect. Their common purpose was to trace the ques- 
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tioning of Shakespeare’s authorship of the works ascribed to him and to review 
the efforts which have been made to establish another as the “true” author 
of the Shakespeare plays and poems. 

Although there had been a few sceptics before her, Delia Bacon was the 
first whose denial of Shakespeare’s authorship attracted much attention. Pre- 
ceded by her essay in Putnam’s Magazine the year before, her Philosophy of 
the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded appeared in 1857. Of “this wild and silly 
book” the critics were uniformly contemptuous, one suggesting that “Much 
reading of Lord Bacon hath made Delia Bacon mad.” Her book probably had 
few readers. The kindly Hawthorne, who despite his disbelief in her theory so 
admired her earnestness and intelligence that he underwrote the cost of her 
publication—and thereby lost, it is said, $1,000—reported in 1863 that her volume 
“fell with a dead thump at the feet of the public, and has never been picked 
up.” Miss Bacon’s discursive, rhetorical and often breathless prose is sufficient 
to discourage almost any reader, but her theory was announced at a time pecu- 
liarly favorable to encourage doubts of Shakespeare’s authorship. In 1848 J. O. 
Halliwell had published his Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, in which he 
had, though warning against their indiscriminate acceptance, dutifully reprinted 
all the “traditional facts” of Shakespeare’s biography; and within the same 
year Emerson and others had, like a few before them, called attention to what 
they thought a discrepancy between these “facts” and the character of the poet 
as they would have imagined it from his plays. Further, there was then, as 
Miss Bacon testifies, general acceptance of Wolf’s theory of the origins of the 
Homeric poems—that they were the works of several authors, not compositions 
of a single poet. If the very existence of a blind Homer had not been disproved, 
it had been clearly demonstrated, it was thought, that tradition had assigned 
him works he had not written. And if tradition had erred in attributing poems 
to Homer, may it not also have erred in assigning plays and poems to the 
butcher’s apprentice turned actor, William Shakespeare of Stratford? 

During the following 100 years some 3000 to 4000 books and articles have 
sought to identify the “true” author as one of—or as a combination of—the 
twenty-odd who have been claimed to be the secret or disguised poet. Claims 
have been made for such surprising and dissimilar persons as Cardinal Wolsey 
and Robert Burton, as Queen Elizabeth and Anne Whateley; but the more 
favored claimants have been Sir Francis Bacon, Edward de Vere, Earl of Ox- 
ford, William Stanley, Earl of Derby, and Roger Manners, Earl of Rutland, 
and, perhaps in recent years, the less aristocratic but better known poet, Chris- 
topher Marlowe. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Wadsworth—the former in considerably greater 
detail—seek to examine and refute the various claims. As both authors were 
obviously led to their task by the centenary of Delia Bacon’s publication of her 
theory, their volumes must have been about ready for the press before the 
appearance in 1957 of the witty and authoritative The Shakespearean Ciphers 
Examined by Colonel and Mrs. Friedman. The Friedmans leave nothing to be 
said of the absurdities claimed to have been inserted in cipher into the plays 
themselves and various other works. As Mr. Churchill and Mr. Wadsworth 
were undoubtedly restricted to volumes of modest length, it may be regretted 
that the Friedman volume did not appear in time to permit the later writers 
to dwell less upon “deciphered revelations” and to discuss more fully the argu- 
ments based on other types of evidence. True, had they done so, their volumes 
would have been deprived of much gaiety, for the absurdities claimed to have 
been deciphered cannot fail to provoke merriment. As not all who have 
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denied Shakespeare’s authorship, isowever, were led to that denial by acceptance 
of ciphered messages, one impressed by the learning and dialectic of a Sir 
George Greenwood may well feel perhaps that the present writers, eager to 
write amusingly, have generally chosen to discuss the more patently absurd 
claims and to disregard arguments less easily ridiculed. 

Neither Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Wadsworth refers, for example, to the earliest 
drawing purported to represent the monument erected to Shakespeare in the 
Stratford church shortly after his death, that in Dugdale’s History of the An- 
tiquities of Warwickshire (1656), which shows him not holding a pen, as does 
the present monument, but with both hands resting upon an oblong cushion 
or woolsack—evidence, the sceptics claim, that William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford was known to his fellow citizens not as a writer, as the pen held by the 
present figure suggests, but rather as a wool-merchant or money-lender. 

Nor does either of the present writers mention the argument that the author 
of the Shakespeare plays must have been at one time a student at Cambridge— 
an argument based upon Polimanteia (1595) and upon The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in which appear both what has been declared to be Cambridge Uni- 
versity slang and, more remarkably, the physician Dr. Caius, who shares not 
only his name and profession but a strong antipathy to the Welsh with Dr. John 
Caius (1510-73), the co-founder of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
The “Hang-hog is Latin for Bacon”, found only in the Folio text of the same 
play, is not mentioned by Wadsworth and is referred to by Churchill only in 
connection with the absurdities of the Baconian Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 
Somewhat less absurd may seem the argument advanced by others that the line 
was suggested by a jest which, as it was attributed to Sir Nicholas Bacon, may 
reasonably be supposed to have been known to his son Sir Francis but less surely 
to William Shakespeare of Stratford. A malefactor, it was said, brought for trial 
before Sir Nicholas, then a judge for the northern circuit, “desired his mercy 
on account of kindred. ‘. . . If it please you, my lord, your name is Bacon, and 
mine is Hog, and in all ages Hog and Bacon have been so near kindred, that 
they are not [to] be separated.’ ‘Ay, but,’ replied Judge Bacon, ‘you and I cannot 
be kindred, except you be hanged: for Hog is not Bacon until it be well 
hanged.’” 

The reviewer is far from suggesting that any of the arguments he has here 
noted are in the least sound. They are cited only as representative of arguments 
which, because less patently absurd than “deciphered revelations” and the like, 
should not be ignored by those who seek to write a definitive defense of 
Shakespeare’s authorship. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Wadsworth write wittily, 
and their volumes will probably be thought by most orthodox Shakespearians 
to be satisfactory if not complete refutations of those who would deny Shake- 
speare’s authorship. I suspect it no less probable, however, that by many of 
the sceptics the two volumes will be thought in no way to invalidate their 
former positions. 


The University of lowa Batpwin MaxweLi 


A Second Jacobean Journal, Being a Record of Those Things Most Talked of during the 
Years 1607 to 1610. By c. 8. HARRISON. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1958. Pp. x + 278. $5.50. 


The Second Jacobean Journal is the fifth volume in a series begun in 1928 
with the publication of An Elizabethan Journal (1591-94). In his latest volume 
Dr. Harrison pursues his original intention: to present a picture of life as the 
contemporaries of Shakespeare, Donne, and Ben Jonson -would have known it. 
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Following his established pattern he has assembled a journal of news and gossip 
which he believes would have been current in court circles in the years 1607 
to 1610. He has drawn upon a wide variety of sources—state papers, letters, 
chronicles, the Stationers’ registers, and contemporary drama, prose and verse— 
and has brought together in chronological order reports on the events of the day. 

And what entertaining reading the reports make! They give a vivid picture 
of James I and his court. The king appears in many aspects—to best advantage 
when he concerns himself with matters of state, journeying to Woolwich to 
inspect a ship, or ordering 10,000 mulberry trees in the hope of encouraging 
the silk trade. He appears to less advantage when in the company of Robert 
Carr, the favorite. “The king leaneth on his arm, pinches his cheek, and 
smoothes his ruffled garments.” James’s foibles were well known at court. He 
suffered from gout, but anyone who said so was declared a traitor. He had a 
notorius fondness for the chase, and every ambitious courtier was well-advised 
to praise the roan jennet upon which the king rode every day. Prince Henry, 
in contrast, is seen in more favorable light. Although only sixteen, “he maketh 
himself already very much respected even by our greatest men in authority.” 

The Journal also offers a medley of reports on other matters of general in- 
terest: the flight of the Earl of Tyrone and the rebellion at Derry; plots involv- 
ing the Lady Arabella Stuart; the assassination of Henry IV of France; the 
king’s quarrel with Cardinal Bellarmine; the arrival of Mustapha, the Turkish 
ambassador, with his threadbare attendants; the insolence of Captain Ward, the 
English pirate in the Levant Seas, who declared, “If I should meet my own 
father at sea, I would rob him and sell him when I had done.” A constantly 
recurring subject is the colony of Virginia. Ships returned regularly with news 
of the exploits of Captain John Smith, of the wreck off Bermuda, of the bick- 
ering among the colonists, “each disgracing the other, even to the savages”. 

A chronicle of this kind, as one might expect, includes frequent references 
to natural wonders: strange tides at London Bridge, the Great Frost of Jan- 
uary 1608 when the Thames froze over, and the forty days of rain in the sum- 
mer of 1609. Travellers returned with curiosities. “A living morse (walrus) 
hath been brought to the Court where the King and others beheld it with much 
admiration, the like never having been seen alive in England.” Mariners told 
of having seen a mermaid. “In latitude 75° on a clear day two of the company 
saw a mermaid. She came close to the ship’s side, looking earnestly on the 
men. A little after a sea came and overturned her. From the navel upward her 
back and breasts were like a woman’s; her body as big as ours; her skin very 
white; and long hair hanging down behind, of colour black. In her going down 
they saw her tail, which was like the tail of a porpoise, and speckled like a 
mackerel.” 

Literary events, the publication of books and the production of plays, receive 
special notice. Many accounts of pageants and masques at court are included, as, 
for example, that of the Queen’s Masque of Beauty devised by Ben Jonson “to 
consecrate the birth of the Great Hall” at Whitehall which, as the king said, 
“his predecessors had left him built merely in wood but he had converted into 
stone.” 

Dr. Harrison has compiled an interesting journal. A word of caution, how- 
ever, must be added for students. Since the editor does not quote directly from 
the sources but paraphrases without indicating the extent of his modifications, 
and since he does not attempt to evaluate his various sources, the book has 
limited value for scholars. 


Bryn Mawr College 


ALiecra WoopwortH 
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The Sovereign Flower. On Shakespeare as the Poet of Royalism together with related 
essays and indexes to earlier volumes. By G. WILSON KNIGHT; indexes composed by Patricia 
M. Ball. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 324. $6.00. 


This work is devoted largely to the works of its author. It alludes constantly 
to subjects treated at greater length elsewhere, and abundant footnotes direct 
the reader where to find these writings. It is also provided with five genetical 
appendixes and with excellent indexes (by Patricia M. Ball): one entitled 
“Shakespeare’s Works”. This, for reasons given below, is important and will 
be useful. Another is called “Shakespeare’s Themes”, and it too is reliable and 
certainly useful, but, since it treats Literary Theory, Arts, the Cosmos, and the 
Supernatural, is liable to provoke disagreement, since these are vast general 
subjects, and honest readers may find themselves unable to agree with the 
author. Some disagreement in such areas of thought may be in fundamental 
matters. There is finally a general index of proper names to all of Professor 
Knight’s writings about Shakespeare, which is both useful and interesting. It 
and the other indexes tell us by their range the wide extent of the author’s 
learning. This careful attention to one’s own works as if they have the endorse- 
ment of a century of the best scholarship is not an evidence of self-conceit. 
The author is evidently sincerely devoted to truth as he sees it, and thinks 
his works express the truth. From such a point of view he has a right to com- 
plete his case in meticulous detail as he does. 

Let it be said at once that Professor Knight is a man of great learning, 
brilliant style, and, in my judgment, unusual sincerity. A possible clue to the 
book is to be found in the fact that the author is a positivist untouched by 
relativity, who proceeds on the assumption that scholarly truth is a definite 
construction, like a building of stones in which the foundations, the walls, the 
girders, and the interior fittings will eventually be completed and stand like the 
temple of Paestum forever. There is a reason for that that is not to be despised. 
Even one who thinks this is an erroneous view will see this when he discovers 
that the author has what one may think of as the broadest possible knowledge 
of Shakespeare, a knowledge and perception that does not content itself with 
familiar passages but continually finds and uses significant utterances that have 
been left unnoticed for generations. No scholar who knows that valid abstrac- 
tions must be based on fact can afford to be a pyrrhonist in this matter. One 
would go even further and say that on the next level of generalization, where 
we have to do with criteria derived from texts and situations within a given 
play or appearing in the inter-relations of different plays, Professor Knight's in- 
tellectual perspicacity and the boldness of his thought still hold. Here he is 
often extremely hard to follow. One just does not see any basis of abstraction 
from the names of Hotspur, Tybalt and Coriolanus. There is something in the 
writer’s mind, not revealed to us, that validates such association. It is better, 
I think, to give him his head and remember our own inferiority. I at least am 
willing to do so. 

If one may judge by Professor Knight’s manifest practice, rather than his 
profession, one must see that in the study of Shakespeare he is right in the 
essential matter. Nothing is or can be so important in the understanding of 
Shakespeare and in the history of the growth of Shakespeare’s influence as the 
simple matter of experiencing—understanding Shakespeare’s works, lending him 
one’s sympathetic feeling, and participating in his art. I believe that in the 
matter of mere experience Professor Knight is transcendent. On this ground I 


sincerely admire him and am glad to see him indexed, annotated and accounted 
for. 
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The thing that makes me stop is his metaphysics, or, except for a few bor- 
rowings from the last age, his lack of metaphysics. He borrows the organic 
theory of art, a tiresome and confused system not provided for in any intelli- 
gible epistemology, and he confessedly follows Nietzsche, but is much too 
sensible to follow him closely. Let us borrow our metaphysics from metaphy- 
sicians. One could in a vague way say that the author is a mystic, but in the 
light of his intelligence one is disposed to think that God did not make him 
one. It is his unsupported dicta about the nature of things that I do not like to 
see indexed. I wish the maker of the indexes had been instructed to throw 
them out whenever they are plain violations of the ontological principle. 

But we need not trouble ourselves about such matters. The author lays down 
in clear terms the principles of his many works of Shakespeare interpretation. 
The best statement is in Appendix E, which reprints “The Principles of Shake- 
speare Interpretation” from The Shakespeare Review of September, 1928. Since 
it is reissued at this time without qualifications, one may conclude that it still 
satisfies its author. He there lays down five principles that, as a whole, seem 
to me sound. The first is an announcement of an aesthetic of poetry, which of 
course is merely a fact of operation, although, as a mystical theory, it finds no 
place in epistemology. Fortunately this absurd supernaturalism does little harm 
in Professor Knight’s interpretation of Shakespeare. He has too much knowl- 
edge and common sense to let it do so. His second principle begins with the 
impeccable statement: “We must start our interpretation from the thing to 
be interpreted, and beware of losing ourselves in a morass of hypotheses and 
abstractions.” It is a pity after such a statement, that the author should narrow 
the field by the rejection of sources and the facts of Elizabethan customs and 
opinion, since in certain cases he ignores the history of texts and the obvious 
facts of poetic style. No one can say that he does not know these and other 
similar facts, since now and then he will reveal accurate knowledge of such 
matters. His limitations, one says regretfully, seem to be self-imposed. The third 
enumerated principle advances the idea that the peculiarities of style of every 
play shall be discriminated. One would agree with this as an ideal without, 
however, forgetting the difficulties involved and even insist that the criteria 
of discrimination ought, in all reason, to be entities emerging into perceptions 
possible to other minds besides that of the critic. The fourth principle, merely 
a sequel to the third, says that this must be done in interpreting the plays 
from Julius Caesar on. The fifth principle demands an examination and cor- 
relation of “Shakespeare’s poetic imagery”. This “morass” must, on this oc- 
casion, be avoided. One can only say that, although in the author’s work it 
sometimes results in to me unintelligible analogies, there is no clear evidence 
that the author thinks of images as independent and unrelated entities or 
actually fails to see that images are symbols and in Shakespeare are merely 
a means of expressing. One cannot go into degrees of conscious art in Shake- 
speare’s work, although, frankly, one suspects that the author attributes to 
Shakespeare too modern an attitude in this respect. 

There is also a short chapter in the book that bears the promising title 
“Some Notable Fallacies”. On the reading of this essay one might think that a 
“notable fallacy” is a disagreement with the author, but this is not fair. Pro- 
fessor Knight, in the politest and most considerate way, does answer his critics 
here. He is justified in doing so, and is usually right. Certainly it is more than 
warranted for him to protest against the multitude of bastard conjectures im- 
ported into the field of Shakespeare study by the scientific method. Unfortu- 
nately the author calls it a “philosophy of order”. Such a phrase does it too 
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much honor, since it has been an obvious breeder of disorder and of the error 
of partial truth. This chapter also defends what is called “a mystique of growth”. 
If I understand this obscure phrase correctly, the point is well taken. Einstein 
and the philosophers of his school do not profess to know the unknowable, 
and it is the small fry who regard Shakespeare’s work as dominated “by an 
easily definable system”. As to the author’s doctrine of “spatial” and “temporal” 
division of the field of interpretation, I find it interesting as a figment of the 
imagination, but believe it to be largely unintelligible and metaphysically un- 
sound. For Professor Knight’s distinction between criticism and interpretation 
I am grateful. He does not state the basis of this distinction, which is really 
very simple: Interpretation, as he sees it properly enough, is a matter of the 
formation of concepts in the cognitive process; whereas criticism, again as he 
sees it, is a matter of the complete concept. Therefore, it is perfectly true, as 
often said, that criticism never created anything. 

In the matter of major fallacies let me try my hand, and let me say, with 
the profoundest appreciation of Professor Knight’s abilities, that I have his 
work in mind. 

Let us avoid a positivistic belief in Shakespeare’s utter perfection, since it 
is possibly his membership in the human race rather than his almost illimitable 
greatness as an artist that is his essence. 

Let us in the interpretation of Shakespeare begin at the right end. Aristotle 
says in the Poetics that the primary concern of drama is with event. This 
principle is neglected, apparently almost unknown, but Aristotle says it and 
Shakespeare exemplifies it. Shakespeare’s characters are developed by their 
reaction to the issues of events. His characters were not taken ready-made from 
a cupboard of labeled kinds of people. Characters are as infinite in number and 
variety as are events themselves. I do not say that Professor Knight is unaware 
of these principles—it is never safe to think him ignorant—but I do say that 
he upsets the balance he so strongly insists upon, by his constant obsession with 
characters. Therefore, let us not minimize Shakespeare’s creation by the exalta- 
tion of particular men. 

Let us avoid such general partition of life and art as “masculine” and 
“feminine”, or, if we must use them, let us make more use of our genetics 
and embryology. 

Finally, let us not neglect the humor of humanity. No one could say that 
the author of this book lacks a sense of humor, but one might fairly claim 
that his deep seriousness causes him to put it aside in favor of things that seem 
of greater weight. We can only say again that it is unnecessary to do so, since, 
whether we like it or not, humor had its place in the space-time continuum of 
William Shakespeare. 

This volume contains three essays of considerable length, to be added to 
the corpus of Professor Knight’s work. “This Sceptred Isle: A Study of Shake- 
speare’s Kings” is a sensible as well as a perspicacious study of Shakespeare’s 
history plays colored with nationalism. Shakespeare, it seems, wrote of and 
for England. One can only say, “Of course he did.” Shakespeare was an English- 
man, but Homer was a Greek and Dante an Italian. Homer wrote about hu- 
man life in pre-Pisistratan Greece. Dante wrote about life and Christianity 
in Italy in the late Middle Ages. None of the three had a choice in the mat- 
ter, and if any one of them had exalted his age and country to the exclusion of 
humanity, he would not have been as great as he was. It is sweet and patriotic 
in Professor Knight to make dominant a national concept, which he calls 
“royalty”, to the exclusion of the rest of the world, and it is slightly annoying 
to find definitely expressed in this very book the broader point of view. 
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Another essay called “The Third Eye” deals at length in excellent style 
and learning with All’s Well that Ends Well, in which play he reveals in his 
interpretation a greatness and profundity not usually recognized. The only 
obvious fault in the treatment, perhaps not a major one, is the acceptance of 
the play exactly as it is. He knows perfectly well that All’s Well that Ends Well 
was written at two different times a decade or more apart, but he disregards 
the results and motives of such a revision. I see no reason why he should, since 
it is factual matter of some significance. I would say that his essay suffers 
because he does. The author makes the puzzling dialogue between Helena and 
Parolles and Helena’s lines (I. i. 117-178, 179-191) a too controlling factor in his 
interpretation of the whole play. Both passages manifestly belong to an early 
play. In the dialogue Parolles functions as a mere fantastico and Helena is 
out of character. The poetical passage is in end-stopped blank verse and in the 
very key of Love’s Labour's Lost. One does not deny that it has original sig- 
nificance, but the fact remains that the play as we have it has been revised, 
much of it rewritten and presumably enlarged. 

The third essay, “What’s in a Name?” is again interesting and original. 
It is not, let us say, philological, but the point is that it would have been bet- 
ter if it had admitted more philology. Philology, welcome guest or not, insists 
on being a part of the environment, and why take less than the total view? 

Those of us who rejoice in the excellence of this critic and interpreter and 
are glad to allow him full freedom, do not welcome the Aic jacet that this 
book seems to write for itself and cordially hope that it is penultimate, indeed 
ante-penultimate, and that Professor Knight will go on in virile fashion, even 
if we dare also to hope that he will grow in wisdom and breadth of view. 


University of Missouri Haron Craic 


The Civil Wars. By saMUEL DANIEL. Edited by LAURENCE MICHEL. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. x + 356. $10.00. 


In spite of Coleridge’s oft-repeated praises, we have had to wait a long time 
for a satisfactory edition of Daniel’s complete works—Grosart’s being both scarce 
and unreliable. Professor Michel’s first instalment, containing the Civil Wars, 
is to be followed in due course by the prose History and the plays, and ulti- 
mately by the shorter poems (which are already accessible in Sprague’s edi- 
tion). The complete edition, though expensive, will fulfill a real need, but it 
is to be hoped that later volumes will reach a higher standard of accuracy. 

Mr. Michel, quite rightly, uses the 1609 edition as his copy-text. The 1623 
edition, it will be remembered, consists of the unsold sheets of that edition. 
Mr. Michel’s text, however, is less reliable than one would like. Comparison 
with my copy of the 1623 edition reveals more than fifty misprints, mostly 
of little importance, but including the following more serious ones. The first 
reading in each case is Mr. Michel’s: 


III. 3. 1. will/well III. 72.2. bastards/dastards 

III. 85.7. factions/factious IV. 61.6. While/Whiles 

IV. 75.1. now/new IV.75.4. wil/wil. V. 104.8. graces/grace 
VII. 11.5. rom/from VII. 40.7. Lancaster/Lancasters 

VII. 82. 4. in/it VII. 94.8. come/comes 

VIII. 29. 7. vanie/vaine VIII. 59. 6. mouses/moues 

VIII. 66.2. Vayded/Voyded VIII. 99. 1. fayres/fayre 


Mr. Michel was ill-advised, perhaps, to declare that he had given Grosart 
his qguietus. Grosart lived before the days of typewriters, photostats, microfilms, 
and scientific bibliography, and he edited more poets than a score of modern 
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scholars would attempt. But I have made a rough comparison of his text of 
The Civil Wars with Mr. Michel’s, and the result was surprising. In Book III 
Grosart departs from his copy-text (1623) in 11 places, but some of these de- 
partures could be defended as legitimate emendations. Only one of his errors 
is serious, though as it is a rhyme-word it is not likely to mislead (85.8 paste for 
passe). Mr. Michel has 3 serious errors, recorded above, as well as two minor 
ones. In Book IV Grosart has 10 minor alterations, some of them intentional; 
Michel has 5 misprints, 3 of which are substantial. In Book VII Grosart has 5 
minor errors; Michel has 7 errors, 3 of them serious. In Book VIII Grosart has 
7 errors, including 2 serious ones; Michel has 14, including the ones listed 
above. In these four books, therefore, Grosart has fewer errors, and a smaller 
proportion of serious ones, than Michel. 

It is odd that Mr. Michel has no reference to James G. McManaway’s im- 
portant article on the editions of The Civil Wars in Studies in Bibliography, IV. 
He might have improved his Notes on Editions by consulting it. 

Mr. Michel refrains from making some necessary emendations. In Book I, 
st. 38, for example, there are five full-stops, at least two of them wrong; in 
V.30.6. sought should probably be fought, as Grosart suggested; and on p. 150 
con- in the gloss should be deleted, and not retained with a sic. 

The textual notes are also apt to be unreliable, and they are certainly in- 
complete. There are at least 7 variants omitted in Book VII alone (8.4 thing 
serues; 37.1 summons; 44.2 An; 93.6 Yorkes; 93.8 there/it; 96.2 makes) and 
there are many misprints. There are three errors in the collations on p. 58. The 
explanatory notes are more satisfactory, though Mr. Michel is needlessly irri- 
tated by Daniel’s patriotism, which he compares, somewhat unfairly, to Stogum- 
ber’s in Saint Joan. The Latin quotation given by Daniel as a note to V.23 is 
probably a perversion of Lucan IX.588-9, “monstrat tolerare labores, non iubet”. 

The introduction contains a useful account of Daniel’s revisions and of his 
sources; but in place of a critical assessment we are given quotations from 
Coleridge. Daniel, Coleridge declared, is “wise and amiable”, “admirable”, “a 
sweet poet”; and “Thousands even of educated men would become more sen- 
sible, fitter to be members of Parliament or ministers, by reading” him. Words- 
worth, but not Lamb, shared Coleridge’s admiration. 

From the point of view of Shakespeare Quarterly the most interesting part 
of the introduction is devoted to a discussion of Shakespeare’s debt to Daniel. 
Mr. Michel concludes that Shakespeare did indeed make use of the Civil Wars 
for Richard II and Henry IV, that Daniel, who had been ignorant of Shake- 
speare’s plays until about 1604, subsequently used them for revising and con- 
tinuing his poem, that “the two poets shared the same view of English history 
and its interpretation”, and that “Shakespeare drew upon Daniel’s formulation 
of it”. Most scholars would now agree with these conclusions, but Mr. Michel 
might have drawn on M. W. Black’s edition of Richard II for a large amount 
of corroborative detail, even though some of it may be regarded as insub- 
stantial. The parallels to which Mr. Michel draws attention in the notes by 
no means exhaust Shakespeare’s possible borrowings. Some of the resemblances 
which Mr. Michel thinks have not been noticed before have in fact been 
pointed out by Knight, Hudson, and Halliwell. He accepts the view that Dan- 
iel revised his Cleopatra after seeing Shakespeare’s play. Presumably E. Schan- 
zer’s article (R.ES., 1957, 375-81) appeared too late for Mr. Michel’s consid- 
eration; but he ought to have referred to Joan Rees, Shakespeare Survey 6 
(1953). 


Liverpool University Kennetu Mum 
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Elizabethan Literature (Home University Library of Modern Knowledge). By HELEN Mor- 
ris. New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. [x] + [240]. $1.20. 


The object of Mrs. Helen Morris’ book, Elizabethan Literature, is to give 
a comprehensive view of the period for the better understanding of the writers 
of the Elizabethan Age. 

The absolute change of method in science which took place in the 17th 
century was still generally unknown; so the author emphasizes the survival of 
medieval ideas and those from Greek text-books about animals, plants and 
men which formed the cultural background, rather than those taken from direct 
observation. 

Poetry, prose, and drama before Shakespeare and their connections with con- 
tinental poetic forms are explained. A prose writer like Ascham was remarkably 
modern in his educational theories, such as that “love is fitter than fear, gentle- 
ness better than beating, to bring up a child rightly in learning.” There were 
new roads being opened in every mental activity. 

The plays of Shakespeare’s forerunners and his own are set in perspective, 
with brief comparisons of what he took from others and examples of how he 
improved his material. Shakespeare’s plays are grouped as classical comedies, 
golden comedies, historical plays, tragedies, and tragi-comedies. 

The chapters on the Elizabethan stage and on Shakespeare are concentrated 
on their main characteristics and related to each other so that the reader may 
visualize how the stage was used in certain scenes. It is a pity that Elizabethan 
theaters did not last long for there is always something lacking when the plays 
are not given on the stages that they were planned for. 

Shakespeare is presented so as not to discourage the reader by the amount 
of books written on him. Although scholarly work has helped to understand 
many obscure points, it has often interfered with the pleasure of approaching 
his works unafraid. Mrs. Morris points out that he is one of the most enter- 
taining writers that ever existed even if casually read, while those who want 
to probe deeper in search of more complex meanings will aways find a guide. 

In a short biography, Mrs. Morris discusses Shakespeare’s amazing musical, 
legal and medical knowledge, which some have carried to the limit, proving 
not only that he was a musician but that he must have been a murderer. He 
was able to assimilate the mental constitution, the feelings, the language pe- 
culiar to many kinds of human beings whom he came in direct contact with, 
just as great actors recreate characters by fusing themselves into them. He 
does not see the world through the eyes of a physician or a lawyer turned 
into playwright, but with the ductility of an artist. 

The fact that Shakespeare’s plays were written to be acted wipes out the 
irrelevancies found by some critics, because they are not noticeable when per- 
formed on the stage. It is like finding mistakes in a picture intended to be placed 
at a certain height and illuminated from above when it is seen in a museum 
where these conditions are not fulfilled. The effect is destroyed as much as 
when Shakespeare’s plays are taken under a microscope. 

There are few books that give such an excellent survey of the current ideas 
and contradicting aspects of an age as this one does. 


Universidad Nacional de México Marcarita QuiyaNo 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Economy of Action and Word in Shakespeare’s Plays (The Cooper Monographs on 
English and American Language and Literature, No. 2). By ARTHUR GERSTNER-HIRZL. Bern: 
Francke, 1957. Pp. 134. S. Ff. 13.50. 


Mr. Gerstner-Hirzl sets out imposingly to provide a “gestology”, to use his 
own term, of Shakespeare’s plays. He has read widely and admired works of 
art in various Western nations and has read and quoted books in Latin, Greek, 
French, and German. Unfortunately, he has little to say in any of these lan- 
guages; the imposing facade through which we enter conceals an empty mu- 
seum. The idea which inspired the study is interesting enough to make the 
reader wish that the author had turned his learning to some better purpose 
than to establish the fact that dramatic characters under emotional stress make 
emotional gestures commensurate with their perturbation, that, in Mr. Gerst- 
ner-Hirzl’s words, Lady Macbeth “somnambulates and rubs her hands” while 
the physician performs appropriate gestures with his writing implements. De- 
spite Mr. Gerstner-Hirzl’s claim to scientific methodology, including statistics 
and a “gestic analysis” of Hamlet, he never distinguishes between gestures 
explicit in the text and those which, having no textual authority, are entirely 
a matter of the director’s and actor’s taste and intelligence. All alike give rise to 
Mr. Gerstner-Hirzl’s exclamations of wonder. In concluding, he provides a 
table of results, none of which follow from the evidence given. 


University of New Mexico Frankuin Dickey 


Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by J. £. sPINGARN. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. Pp. [cviii] + 255; iv + 362; [vi] + 376 $15.00. 


This re-issue in neat type and good paper of Spingarn’s well-known an- 
thology, first printed by the Clarendon Press in 1908-1909, and out of print for 
a long time, will certainly be welcome to all students of English literature in 
general and to those of the seventeenth century in particular, who can now 
have this most useful book on their library shelves. The scholarly critical In- 
troduction prefixed to the selected essays, and the criteria which prompted 
Spingarn in his choice have made this book a success from its first appear- 
ance. The exclusion of the writings of the most representative critic of the 
age, John Dryden, does not make the book less valuable for the Dryden stu- 
dent, who can find here collected in the second and third volumes the most 
characteristic critical utterances of Dryden’s contemporaries, having thus an 
opportunity of getting a bird’s-eye view of what other critics of his generation 
thought and wrote, which will result in a better appraisal of t: « critical writ- 
ings of Dryden himself. 


University of Florence Anna Maria Crind 


Stand und Aufgaben der deutschen Shakespeare-Forschung (1952-1957) (Sonderdruck). 
By Horst ope. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche, 1958. Pp. 113-171. 


Shakespeare scholars should not miss this extraordinarily rich article (in 
Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 
32 Jhrg.), which not only covers German work for the years mentioned but is 
otherwise full of stimulating suggestions. 


Washington, D. C. .  Herewarp T. Price 
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A SECOND EARLY NEWSPAPER ALLUSION TO SHAKESPEARE 


JosepH Frank 


The first English newspaper was printed in Amsterdam in 1620. For more 
than twenty years these earliest approximately weekly publications dealt with 
nothing but foreign news, and it was not until the eve of the Civil War, late 
in 1641, that the first newspaper to be concerned with English news peeped 
forth. Within a year, however, public interest in national news was great 
enough for literally dozens of weeklies to appear in London. Almost all of these 
quarto-size, eight-page booklets of news were cautious and superficial. Only 
gradually did they become vociferously anti-Royalist. The first long-run and 
openly partisan paper to be established was pro-Royalist, not pro-Parliament, 
and it was published in Oxford, not in London. Entitled Mercurius Aulicus 
(the court mercury) and edited by John Birkenhead, for almost three years it 
did a clever and effective job of supporting the king and attacking his oppo- 
nents. In these attacks Birkenhead’s favorite device was the attempt to conquer 
the diverse elements in the Parliamentary coalition by dividing them. Thus 
he consistently tried to drive his verbal wedges between the moderates and 
extremists in the House of Commons, between Parliament and army, between 
London and the rest of the country. 

The fifteenth number of Mercurius ‘Aulicus, covering the week of April 9 
to 16, 1643, contains several of these verbal wedges, one of which involves an 
indirect allusion to William Shakespeare—and such allusions, direct or indirect, 
are extremely rare in the pre-Restoration English newspaper. In this instance 
Birkenhead is trying to ridicule the Parliamentary army and, by implication, 
suggesting that the war party in the House of Commons is not only wrong 
but foolish. To do so, he reports that 


Forces [were] gathered out of Essex, all raw and unexperienced men and 
very ill armed, food for powder onely, as Sir John Falstaffe saith in the 
comedy of his Ragged Regiment. 

(Since Mercurius Aulicus is one of the two English newspapers before 1660 
to rate a twentieth-century monograph, this quotation can be found, reprinted 
without comment, in a selection of passages compiled from it by F. J. Varley: 
Mercurius Aulicus, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948, p. 18.) 


University of Rochester 


THE MEANING OF THE CLOUD IN HAMLET 


Davp R. CHENEY 


In “The Symbolic Cloud in Hamlet” (Shakespeare Quarterly, V, 1954, 
211-213), Roger J. Trienens rightly rejects Harold C. Goddard’s “complicated” 
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interpretation of the cloud in Hamlet (III. ii. 393-402): i.e., the camel represents 
Hamlet’s burden in the first two acts; the weasel, his wiliness and wrath in 
the third; and the whale, the unconscious which finally swallows him.’ Dr. 
Trienens’ proposal that the animals symbolize lust and therefore anticipate the 
scene in the Queen’s chamber has, as he claims, the virtue of simplicity. How- 
ever, an effective symbol would also have to have been immediately apparent 
to an Elizabethan audience. And since lust, as Dr. Trienens admits, was 
probably not the primary symbol oi the camel, weasel, and whale, it is question- 
able whether Elizabethans would have so interpreted them in the play. 

Nevertheless, the cloud speech is not mere madness. At the least it reveals 
Hamlet’s way of putting the disrespectful Polonius in his place by forcing his 
agreement to contradictory statements just as he later forced Osric to admit 
that it was at the same time both too hot and too cold. There remains too the 
possibility that the cloud also has hidden meanings. Evidence suggests that the 
camel, weasel, and whale may embody a continuation of Hamlet’s typically 
oblique insults to Polonius and covert warnings to him to stay out of Hamlet’s 
affairs. The camel could conceivably have reminded an Elizabethan audience 
of the popular sixteenth-century proverb, “It becomes him as well as it becomes 
a camel to dance.”* Edward Topsell in The Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes 
(1607) applies the proverb to one who “taketh upon him more than his 
skill will serve to discharge”*—precisely the opinion Hamlet has of the senile 
and meddlesome Polonius. The symbolism of the weasel applies equally well 
to Polonius. The common belief that it engendered in the ear and brought 
forth its young from the mouth made the weasel, as Topsell (p. 564) notes, “an 
emblem of folly, and of foolish men, which can keep no secrets, but utter all 
that they hear”. That this expresses, even more strongly than the camel symbol, 
Hamlet’s feeling toward Polonius appears in his speech after Polonius’ death: 
“Indeed this counsellor / Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, / Who 
was in life a foolish prating knave” (III. iv. 213-215). The climactic symbol is 
the whale, by which, perhaps, Hamlet warns Polonius to stay clear of his affairs 
and strongly urges him, as he later does Gertrude, to dissociate himself from 
Claudius. The common story that the whale, resembling an island, drags to its 
doom any ship mooring to it had a well-known religious application in the 
Physiologus, an application pertinent to Polonius with his overeager subservience 
to Claudius: do not fasten your hopes to the devil; he will drag you to hell.* 

Thus Hamlet, now certain of his course immediately after “the mousetrap”, 
warns Polonius against meddling further, for, as he later remarks, ““Tis dan- 
gerous when the baser nature comes / Between the pass and fell incensed 
points / Of mighty opposites” (V. ii. 60-62). 
Southwest Missouri State College 
Springfield, Missouri 

1 The Meaning of Shakespeare (Chicago, 1951), pp. 357 and 374. Material for this paper was 
gathered with the aid of funds provided by the University of Utah Research Funds. 

2 Morris Palmer Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), C30. 

8 Th» History of Four-footed Beasts and Serpents (London, 1658), p. 75. All references to this 
work are to the 1658 edition. 


4 The Epic of the Beast, ed. William Rose (London, n.d.), p. 205; The Book of Beasts, ed. and 
trans. T. H. White (New York, 1954), pp. 197-198. 
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“THE PATCH IS KIND ENOUGH” 


Dorotuy C. Hockey 


Neither a wise fool nor an engaging clown, Launcelot Gobbo has usually 
been disposed of in a parenthetical quotation (“The patch is kind enough”— 
II. v.46). Any further comment is uncomplimentary—“the least successful 
of the major clowns”,’ his antics in II.ii after the fiend-conscience debate 
mere “silly clowning.”* He is tolerated as a theatrical necessity—to provide 
a part for Will Kempe*—or as a structural aid in keeping two plots going*— 
a kind of filler-in of inconvenient spaces. He adds his bit, it is conceded, to 
our impression of Shylock. One bit—in that “silly clowning” sequence— 
merits, I think a second glance. 

Launcelot enters the play just after the two “legal” themes, the two “con- 
tracts”, have been introduced (the formation of the bond and the rehearsal 
of the terms of the will). The first words in his mouth concern Shylock: 
“Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from this Jew my master” 
(IL. ii.1). Conscience tangles with fiend as the clown debates the question 
comically. Then Old Gobbo appears, bearing a “dish of doves” for his 
son’s master, and provokes more clowning when he asks directions to Shy- 
lock’s house. Being “more than sand-blind, high-gravel-blind”, Old Gobbo 
does not recognize his son. “It is a wise father that knows his own son”— 
Launcelot adapts the proverb to the situation after persuading the old man 
of his son’s death. Launcelot then asks his father’s blessing and identifies 
himself. The father, however, has been too well persuaded. In typical clown- 
ish fashion, Launcelot goes the long way ‘round to convey a simple truth 
and prolong his joke. “I am Launcelot, the Jew’s man, and I am sure Mar- 


gery your wife is my mother” (1. 95), he says, and then apparently kneels with 
his back to his father.® The hairy deception succeeds: 


Gob. . . . What a beard has thou got! Thou has got more hair on thy 
chin than Dobbin my fill-horse has on his tail. 


Laun. [rises] It should seem then that Dobbin’s tail grows backward. 
(II. ii. 100-104) 


With the reunion of father and son the comic bit concludes. 

The essential elements of the Gobbo encounter are these: Old Gobbo’s 
dim-sightedness, young Gobbo’s hairy deception, the “dish of doves” (1. 144) 
borne by the old man, Launcelot’s adapted proverb, and, finally, Launcelot’s 
repeated request for his father’s blessing (at 1. 82, again at |. 88). 

The same elements, I should like to suggest, occur in Genesis xxvii. In 
order to pop in between Esau and his father’s blessing, Jacob covered his 
hands and neck with goatskin and presented himself before his blind father 


1 Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 244. 

2 Oscar Campbell, Shakespeare’s Satire (London, 1943), p. 7. 

8 Spencer, The Art and Life, p. 244. 

4 Harley Granville-Barker, “The Merchant of Venice’, in Dean, Shakespeare: Modern Essays in 
Criticism (New York, 1957), p. 41. 

5 Traditional staging of the turn, dating “not improbably from the time of Shakespeare”, ac- 


cording to Staunton, New Variorum, p. 69. All quotations and line references, however, follow 
Kittredge (Boston, 1945). 
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with the savory meat old Isaac fancied—a scheme suggested by Rebecca, his 
mother. “The voice is Jacob’s voice”, muses Isaac. Then he resolves his doubt, 
“but the hands are the hands of Esau” (Genesis xxvii:22, King James ver- 
sion). Isaac “discerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his brother 
Esau’s hands: so he blessed him” (xxvii:23). In the compact form of the 
Old Testament narrative the essential story elements stand out clearly— 
the blind father, the hairy deception, the gift of food, the father not wise 
enough to know his own child, and the blessing. It hardly seems likely that 
so large a number of striking elements from such a vivid human story 
could have been combined into the dramatic incident by mere coincidence. 

Genesis, as we know, was very much in Shakespeare’s mind as he wrote 
The Merchant of Venice. In fact, Norman Nathan tells us that he was appar- 
ently “original in bringing Genesis into the pound of flesh story”.® Further, 
as Professor Nathan points out, Shylock and Jacob were clearly associated in 
Shakespeare’s mind. Not only does Shylock swear “By Jacob’s staff” as he 
sets out to dine with the Christians (II. v. 36), but he later tells us his wife’s 
name, Leah—also, of course, the name of one of Jacob’s wives. The most strik- 
ing passage linking the two is, certainly, Shylock’s justification of usury by 
rehearsing the story of Jacob’s grazing his uncle Laban’s sheep: 


When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s sheep— 
This Jacob from our holy Abram was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor; ay, he was the third— 
(I. iii. 72-75) 
Of particular interest is the parenthetical comment approving Rebecca’s wis- 
dom, for it indicates that Shakespeare had the hairy deception in mind in 
I. iii, just two scenes before the Gobbo burlesque. After an intervening scene in 
Belmont, then, when the action returns to Venice and Shakespeare must keep 
his bond story moving, he introduces the clown for the inevitable touch of 
comedy belowstairs and, with his customary economy, makes him help char- 
acterize an important plot figure. Significantly, that figure, Shylock, has just told 
the Jacob-Laban story and referred to the Jacob-Isaac deception. Now the 
clown burlesques that deception in the Gobbo encounter already described. 
Whether Shakespeare intended to convey the parallel to his audience or 
simply used the story as dramatic material for a clown’s antics is pure conjecture. 
In view of the adaptations he made in the incident, the latter seems more likely. 
The significance of the parallel lies elsewhere—in the light it throws on Shake- 
speare’s creative process and, thence, on the interpretation of Shylock. The 
Shylock-Jacob-Launcelot Gobbo pattern appears to be a phase of the “associa- 
tive rise of the image”*—that is, an action merely referred to in passing takes 
shape in the dramatist’s mind as he writes and later emerges in another, though 
related, form. Similarly, as imagery often provides clues to a play’s ultimate 
meaning, the “associative rise” of an action may suggest or reinforce an inter- 
pretation. The origin of the Gobbo sequence evidences an at least partially comic 
purpose in the character of Shylock. If Shakespeare “design’d” the part of Shy- 
6 Norman Nathan, “Shylock, Jacob, and God’s Judgment”, SQ, I, 258. 
7W. H. Clemen, The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery (Cambridge, 1951), p. 74. 
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lock “tragically”, as Rowe and most nineteenth-century British critics thought, 
it seems unlikely that he would have seen humor in the Jacob-Isaac deception 
and even more unlikely that he would have burlesqued a serious episode in the 
life of Jacob, whom he associated with Shylock. 


University of Akron 


“A TABLE OF GREEN FIELDS” ONCE MORE 


S. F. Jounson 


Much as I should like to agree with Ephim G. Fogel’s erudite defense of 
the Folio reading’ of this passage, I cannot but feel that the elaborate semantic 
and tropical manipulation necessary to that defense is, finally, the strongest 
argument against it. Theobald’s “a’ babbled”, however, strikes me, as it has 
struck many others, as rather implausible, for all its charm. As Fogel points 
out, the emendation “a’ talked”, which Theobald in 1726 attributed to an 
anonymous, deceased gentleman, “has since become the most frequently pro- 
posed alternative to ‘a’ babbled’.”* Although it has often enough been argued 
that this alternative emendation presupposes the more reasonable compositorial 
error, a similar error which occurred in the printing of another dramatic text 
ten years after the printing of the Folio has not, to my knowledge, been pointed 
out in discussions of this crux. 

Only G. B. Harrison, among major modern editors, departs from “a’ bab- 
bled” in his text; he prints “a’ talk,” arguing that “‘Table’ is a more likely 
misprinting of ‘talke’ than of ‘babled’,” that the Quarto’s “And talk of floures” 
tends to substantiate the reading, and that in his own proofs he has “thrice met 
the misprint ‘table’ for ‘talk’ (or vice versa).”* C. J. Sisson inclines toward 
“talked”, but he retains “babbled” because it “had now the authority of tradi- 
tion and of proverbial use. Only a certainty could hope to oust it.”* The revised 
Yale Shakespeare prints “babbled” in the text, but a note on the passage reads: 
“Table is probably, however, a misprint for ‘talke’ (Harrison) or ‘talkt’ 
(Prouty).”° And F. W. Bateson, presiding over a “gay little controversy” about 
the crux, started it by affirming that “ ‘talked’ is the obvious word” and closed 
it with the remark that “a talkd . . . has serious claims on the attention of both 
[scholars and critics] as a better emendation than Theobald’s.”® 

A similar “table”—“talke” misprint occurs in Ford’s Loves Sacrifice, Act Il, 
scene i, shortly after Fiormonda’s angry exit. The Duke is inviting the buffoon, 

1 Shakespeare Quarterly, IX (1958), 485-492. 

2 Fogel, note 2. Yet it is not mentioned by Dover Wilson in the New Cambridge edition (1947) 
nor by J. H. Walter in the New Arden (1954). 

8 The Penguin Shakespeare edition, first published 1937, revised and enlarged 1951 (Harmonds- 
worth, England), p. 134. In his American editions, he was forced to follow the familiar Globe 
text, but he repeats the substance of his Penguin comment in his notes on the passage in Major 
Plays (New York, 1948), p. 465, and in Complete Works (New York, 1952), p. 745. 

4 New Readings in Shakespeare (Cambridge, Eng., 1956), II, 60. But we are, perforce, dealing 
with likelihoods, not certainties. 

5 Henry V, ed R. J. Dorius (New Haven, 1955), p. 146. I have nowhere else come across 
any discussion of this crux by Prouty; he is, of course, one of the General Editors of the revised Yale 
Shakespeare. 


© Essays in Criticism, V (1955), 94, and VII (1957), 226. 
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Mauriccio, to dinner, “To grace our talke with your grave discourse”, according 
to the 1633 Quarto. When the play was next printed, in 1811, its editor, Henry 
Weber, attempted to remedy the metrical deficiency of the line by printing “To 
grace our talk with your [most] grave discourse”, adding, in a note on “most”, 
two other examples of dropped monosyllables in passages just preceding and 
following this one in the Quarto.” In 1827, however, William Gifford in his 
edition printed “To grace our table with your grave discourse”, commenting, 
“The old copy reads “To grace our talk’, which renders the metre as imperfect 
as the sense. I flatter myself that the text is restored to its genuine state.” All 
later editors have adopted Gifford’s reading; none has ever proposed, “To grace 
our babble with your grave discourse,” or defended Weber’s or the Quarto 
readings. 

Unless we reject Gifford’s reading, we must admit at least one clear-cut 
early example of compositorial “table”—“talke” confusion, an example which 
strengthens the case for “a’ talke” or “a’ talkt”. The latter is graphically quite 
as plausible as the former as a source for the misreading, “Table”. Were I, 
therefore, preparing a modernized spelling text of Henry V, I would print 
“and a’ talked of green fields”, in agreement with Theobald’s “Gentleman 
sometime deceas’d”, F. W. Bateson, C. T. Prouty, and the many other Shake- 
spearian amateurs, critics, and scholars who have proposed that “restoration” of 
Shakespeare’s text. 


Columbia University 


7 Weber is right about the preceding passage but wrong about the succeeding one, although 
subsequent editors adopted his reading: “his grace has put me out [of] my own bias. ” The 
phrase “out my own bias” is perfectly good early seventeenth-century idiom and needs no ‘churetion. 


THE RAPE OF TARQUIN 


Sam Hynes 


Most readers of The Rape of Lucrece would probably agree that the prin- 
cipal structural element in the poem is the emblematic imagery centered in 
the tapestry of the fall of Troy. Not only does the description of this tapestry 
occupy some 200 lines of an 1800-line poem; it also provides the dominant 
trope by which the rape itself is described, and thus lends the emotional weight 
of the classic betrayal to the action of the poem. The siege-rape analogy is drawn 
again and again, most overtly by Lucrece when she says: 


. .as Priam him [Sinon] did cherish, 
So did I Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. (Il. 1546-47) 


Elsewhere Lucrece is the city, her breasts the walls, her blood the defending 
troops, while Tarquin is the besieging army, his hand the battering ram, his 
tongue a trumpet, and so on in a detailed emblematic figure. 

The analogy is ingeniously and extensively developed; too much so, perhaps, 
for it has not generally pleased Shakespeare’s critics. Douglas Bush complains 
of the “incessant conceits”* of the poem, and George Rylands observes: “The 
metaphors are pursued laboriously and at length in a way which is very char- 


1 Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition (Minneapolis, 1932), p. 152. 
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acteristic of Shakespeare’s early manner . . . the metaphorical idea of an army 
setting siege to a city . . . is elaborated over eight stanzas ... .”? The implication 
is that such elaboration is unnecessary, tiresome, and redundant. 

In fact, this is not the case. The metaphor, in all its elaborateness, is a care- 
ful preparation for the one place in the poem where it does not work as one 


would expect it to. This passage, describing Tarquin, occurs just after the rape 
scene. 


So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 
Who this accomplishment so hotly chas’d; 
For now against himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands disgrac’d; 
Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defac’d; 
To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 


She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death and pain perpetual: 
Which in her prescience she controlled still, 
But her foresight could not forestall their will. 
(Il. 715-728) 
Here expectation is reversed, the besieger becomes the besieged. Such a rever- 
sal is, to be sure, typical of the conceited style of the poem. In this case, however, 
the reversal is with a difference, and that difference constitutes the moral core 
of the poem. Lucrece was assaulted, in the siege metaphor, by an external enemy, 
a “foul usurper”; the attack on Tarquin’s soul comes from within. Tarquin’s 
state of man, like Brutus’, suffers the nature of an insurrection; the attackers 
are his own passions. Earlier, in the rape scene, those passions had been mu- 
tinous, “obdurate vassals”; now the mutiny is accomplished, the consecrated 
walls of Grace lie in ruins, and Tarquin faces the consequences. 

Those consequences are of two kinds, one mortal, the other immortal. In 
the first stanza above Tarquin condemns himself to disgrace “through the 
length of times”, that is throughout history. This is the doom of Cressida and 
Pandarus, and an idea common to the Roman plays; man, by his actions, deter- 
mines his “fame”. But the second stanza is very un-Roman; in it the soul, the 
“spotted princess”, accepts her eternal damnation. This is the doom of Mac- 
beth and Othello, an idea out of the Christian tragedies. 

A further resemblance to the Christian tragedies stems from the way in 
which Tarquin’s soul becomes identified, in this passage, with Lucrece. This 
identification is most apparent in the transference of imagery heretofore char- 
acteristically Lucrece’s to Tarquin; but it is strengthened and extended by the 
“plot line” of the passage quoted, which closely parallels Lucrece’s actions later 
in the poem: the spotted princess is asked how she fares, as Lucrece’s maid 
asks to know Lucrece’s heaviness, and Collatine wishes, but “hath no power to 
ask her how she fares.” She replies with a metaphorical account of her ravish- 


2 George Rylands, “The Early Shakespearian Manner and Development to the Mature Style”, 
in Shakespeare Criticism 1919-35, ed. Anne Bradby (London, 1936), pp. 373-374. 
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ment, and accepts her stain as absolute and eternal, while yet asserting her in- 
ability to forestall it. Thus Lucrece becomes a symbol of the spiritual quality in 
Tarquin which his deed violates. This use of the pure woman as a symbol of 
a protagonist’s ultimate moral possibilities is characteristic of the Christian trag- 
edies, and is absent from the Roman plays with which one might expect to 
place Lucrece. Lucrece, in her relation to Tarquin, belongs with Desdemona 
and Cordelia rather than with Roman matrons like Virgilia and Brutus’ Portia. 

The stanzas I have quoted occur at the moment of Tarquin’s withdrawal 
from the poem. He bears away with him “the burden of a guilty mind”, and 
we should not be distracted by Lucrece’s subsequent apostrophizing from recog- 
nizing the importance of his state. For in Tarquin (and particularly through 
these two stanzas) Shakespeare has created a prototype of his later tragic moral- 
ities, particularly Macbeth (this parallel has often been remarked though, as 
M. C. Bradbrook points out, more often by Lucrece editors than by Macbeth 
editors*). Tarquin’s conflict is internal—“Desire doth fight with Grace.” He 
chooses wrongly, against his own moral sense, and it is this free choice which 
damns him, and which makes the poem more than a windy statement of chas- 
tity outraged. The significant rape is the rape of Tarquin’s soul, and in this 
sense the poem is closer to the mature tragedies than either Titus or Romeo and 
Juliet is. 

It is an obvious weakness of the poem from this point of view that the sub- 
sequent suffering of Tarquin is ignored, that he leaves the action just at the 
point where he begins to interest us—it is as if we saw the last of Macbeth at his 
Act II exit. Nevertheless, the sack of Tarquin’s soul offers a strong contradic- 
tion to Miss Bradbrook’s argument that the moral vision of the poem is summed 
up in Lucrece’s “wilderness where are no laws” speech. Perhaps the morality is 
inconsistent, or incompletely worked out, and perhaps for this reason (among 
others) the poem is not completely successful. But the judgment of Tarquin 
implies a moral order, though Lucrece cannot see it. And in this judgment we 
may see Shakespeare’s moral sense already powerfully at work. 

Swarthmore College 
3M. C. Bradbrook, Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry (London, 1951), p. 112, n. 4. 
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FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The frontispiece is a reproduction of the Halliwell-Phillipps—Folger Library 
copy of the extremely rare anonymous engraving of 1621. The view of South- 
wark in the foreground extends far enough westward to include one building 
that may be a playhouse or the Bear Garden (see I. A. Shapiro, “The Bankside 
Theatres. . .”, Shakespeare Survey 1, p. 25, and Plates XI and XII, which are 
intimately related). From 1603 until his death in 1625, James was patron to 
Shakespeare and his fellows, the King’s Men. 

The illustrations on pages 366, 380, 396, 422, and 432 show scenes with which 
Shakespeare was familiar (for other scenes of Shakespeare’s England, see the 
illustrations in the Spring 1959 number of SQ). Parliament House was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1834. Westminster Hall, which was begun by William Rufus 
and was reconstructed by Richard II, served on occasion as a meeting place for 
Parliament. Until near the end of the eighteenth century, it was used by the 
law courts. Coronation banquets are still held here. 

St. Paul’s dominated London and was regarded as one of the show places 
of the world. Thomas Dekker gives interesting details about the people that 
frequented it in The Guls Hornbook. 

Windsor seems to have been well known to Shakespeare. William the Con- 
queror built a fortification here that was taken down by Edward III and re- 
placed with a new one. Additions and enlargements have been made by suc- 
ceeding sovereigns. St. George’s Chapel, founded by Edward III for the Knights 
of the Garter, was rebuilt much in its present form by Edward IV. 


——0-—— 


SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 


A Shakespeare Garden has been planted by the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. The Garden, located northwest 
of the Art Gallery at the end of the walk which skirts the entrance to the 
North Vista, was opened on 2 June, when Friends of the Library celebrated 
Friends’ Day. It is less than a year since the first sod was broken, but already 
the Shakespeare Garden has assumed a character pleasing to visitors who have 
browsed among Elizabethan books and manuscripts. The garden is not a replica 
of an Elizabethan garden, for only some fifty of the plants and trees mentioned 
by Shakespeare will grow in Southern California. Instead, it contains, or will 
in time contain, as many as possible of the trees and plants named by Shake- 
speare, whether or not he had seen them. An exception will be herbs, like thyme 
and rosemary, which grow elsewhere in the spacious Huntington grounds. 
Mr. Ketteringham, the English-born gardener, has provided York and Lancaster 
and Moss roses, but the orange tree is a product of the twentieth century, far 
superior to anything known to the Elizabethans. “Nevertheless”, concludes the 
official announcement, “the garden with its English sun dial and the sculptured 
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bust of its patron is redolent of Elizabethan days. It brings together the flowers 
that touched Shakespeare’s imagination and upon which he bestowed added 
beauty.” 


———1 ) 


AMPLIFICATION 


In listing the Contributors to Winter SQ, the reviewer of M. R. Ridley’s 
edition of Othello was identified as A. C. Partridge, Esq. This was an under- 
statement, more typical perhaps of the British than of their American cousins. 
Dr. Partridge is Professor of English and Head of the English Department of 
the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. He is author of 
Studies in the Syntax of Ben Jonson’s Plays and The Accidence of Ben Jonson's 
Plays Masques & Entertainments, with an Appendix of Comparable Uses in 
Shakespeare, to name only two of his publications. He is also the editor of Eng- 
lish Studies in Africa (see SQ, IX, 436). 


—_—-0-— 


NEW THEATRE FOR THE OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


The Oregon Shakespeare Festival is to be felicitated upon the public re- 
sponse to appeals for funds for a new stage. This important Festival, which en- 
joys the distinction of having produced all of Shakespeare’s plays, was given 
such generous support that the 1959 performances are being presented on the 
new Elizabethan stage. The public wants and enjoys performances of Shake- 
speare and will give financial support to organizations that present the plays in 
the spirit and style of the original productions. 


-_—o-— 


SHAKESPEARE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY 


The Shakespeare Club of New York City held its seventieth annual recep- 
tion and dinner on 19 April in celebration of the three hundred and ninety-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare. The guests of honor were Miss Jean 
Dalrymple, Mr. Eric Portman, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Papp; and, from the 
Shakespeare Festival of Stratford, Connecticut, Mr. Richard Easton, Mr. Hiram 
Sherman, and Miss Inga Swenson. 


——_o-—- 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The 1958-59 year book of the Shakespeare Society of Washington devotes 
four pages to tributes to Dell Floyd (1880-1958), who served the Society faith- 
fully for many years and was its president from 1955 to 1958. Pages 9-13 con- 
tain a statement by Mr. F. M. Van Natter, who succeeded to the Presidency in 
1958, intended to provide a summary of facts bearing on the identity of the 
author of the plays—needless to say, Mr. Van Natter has no doubts that the 
author was William Shakespeare of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On 3 November 1958, the Stratford Club of Concord, New Hampshire, cele- 
brated the completion of its diamond jubilee by meeting, not in the Shake- 
speare Room of the Public Library as usual, but in the home of the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Winslow Osborne. The history of the Club, presented by Mrs. Mer- 
ton H. Greene, reminded the members that in the early years there were ten 
Shakespeare clubs in Concord, but that only the Stratford Club is now active. 
The actual Jubilee year, 1957-58, was marked by such special activities as trips 
to Boston to see Miss Hepburn in Much Ado, and to Stratford, Connecticut, 
to see Hamlet and Dream. Several books were added to the Club library. The 
explanation of the vitality of the Club may be guessed at by noting that it has 
not lived for itself alone; in 1954, a substantial contribution was made to the 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy. 


—_——_Oo-——_ 


ENGLISH CLUB AT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


The English Club at Virginia State College observed its fifteenth annual 
Shakespeare Hour on 16 April. Mr. Paul L. Diggs, a former member of the 
English faculty, and now a member of the faculty of the School of Law of 
Howard University, spoke on “Moral and Legal Justice in Shakespeare”. Miss 
Zatella R. Turner, the sponsor of the Shakespeare Hour, gave a resume of the 
activities of previous years. An informal reception concluded the celebration. 
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cAnnual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the members of the Shakespeare Association of 
America, Inc., was held at the Grolier Club, 47 East 60th Street, New York, 
New York, on 6 May 1959 at 4:00 p.m. Fifteen members of the Association 
were present in person and two hundred and fifty-three were represented by 
proxy. Mr. Frederick B. Adams, Jr., Vice President, presided as chairman of 
the meeting in the absence of the President, Mrs. Donald F. Hyde. Mr. John 
F, Fleming, Secretary-Treasurer, kept the minutes. Reports were given by the 
Secretary and the Treasurer. Then the Chairman of the Editorial Board, Dr. 
James G. McManaway, gave his report, with special emphasis upon the splendid 
service rendered for the preceding five years by Professor Paul A. Jorgensen, 
now retiring from the post of Bibliographer, and by Professor Alice V. Griffin, 
who continues as compiler of Current Theater Notes. After being recognized 
by the Chairman, Dr. Griffin described the Quarterly’s world-wide coverage 
of Shakespeare productions and requested that travelers report to her any per- 
formances they chance upon. The Chairman of the Advisory Board reported 
the additions to the Board made at the last Directors’ meeting (see SQ, X, 
256-257) and expressed the profound regret that Sir Walter Greg had been cut 
off by death before he could receive notice of his appointment. [At the meeting 
of the Directors that followed the adjournment of the annual meeting, Professor 
Peter Alexander, of Glasgow University, was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Advisory Board.] Vice President Adams then read the President’s report. After 
commending the accomplishments of the preceding year, Mrs. Hyde welcomed 
Dr. Robert W. Dent, of the University of California at Los Angeles, as the new 
Bibliographer. Mrs. Hyde reported on the membership, asking for a larger in- 
crease in 1959-60, particularly among Sustaining Members. She thanked those 
who had contributed gifts to the Association and expressed the hope that in the 
near future our membership would be large enough to end the dependence on 
such gifts. Dr. Alice Griffin, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, then 
read her report, which was accepted by unanimous vote. Thereupon, Mr. Fred- 
erick B. Adams, Jr., Mr. John F. Fleming, Dr. Alice V. Griffin, Mr. William 
G. Foulke, Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Mr. Donald F. Hyde, Mrs. Donald F. 
Hyde, Dr. James G. McManaway, Mr. Joseph Verner Reed, and Mr. Robert 
H. Taylor were elected as Directors of the Association to serve until the next 
annual meeting of members or until their successors shall be elected and shall 
qualify. There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 








Contributors 


Dr. Joun Cranrorp Apams, President of Hofstra College, is the author of The Globe 
Playhouse. 


Witu1aM Buissett, Professor of English at the University of Saskatchewan, is completing 
a book on Edmund Spenser. 

Miss Muriet C. Brapsrook, Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge, author of several books 
on the Elizabethan drama, including The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan 
Comedy, has another volume about ready for publication. 

Professor Davin R. CHENney, of Southwest Missouri State College, has made an intensive 
study of animals in Elizabethan literature. 

Professor Harpin Craic, of the University of Missouri, editor of Shakespeare, and author 
of many books and articles, is perhaps best known for his The Enchanted Glass. 

Professor ANNA Marta Carino, of the University of Florence, has published studies of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Dryden and has specialized in Anglo-Italian literary relations. 

Dr. Frankuin Dickey, author of Not Wisely but Too Well, has returned from a year’s 
study as a Guggenheim Fellow to teach at the University of New Mexico. 

Dr. JosepH Frank, of the University of Rochester, is bringing to completion a study of 
the beginnings of the English newspaper. 

Dr. Dorotuy C. Hockey, of the University of Akron, is engaged in a study of the plot 
patterns in Shakespeare. 


SamuEL Hynes, editor of Further Speculations by T. E. Hulme, is Assistant Professor 
of English at Swarthmore College. 


Dr. S. F. Jounson, of Columbia University, is editor of Julius Caesar for the Pelican 
Shakespeare. 


A. S. Knowzanp, Esq., is Acting Head of the English Department of Magee University 
College, Londonderry. 

J. W. Lever, Esq., is Professor of English at Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda. 

Professor Batpwin Maxwett is Chairman of the Department of English at the State 
University of Iowa. 

Dr. ANNA McNamara, formerly of Catholic University, is now Associate Professor of 
English at Newton College. She has been a contributor to American Literature and 
Explicator. 

Dr. Lawrence F, McNamee is Associate Professor of English at East Texas State College. 

Kennetu Mor, Esq., Professor of English at The University of Lliverpool, is publishing 
a series of volumes on Shakespeare’s sources. 


Dr. Winrrep OverHoLser is Superintendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dr. Herewarp T. Price is Professor Emeritus of the University of Michigan. 


Professor MarcaRITA Qui1JANo is a member of the faculty of the National University of 
Mexico. 


Gorpon Ross Smitu, Assistant Professor of English at Pennsylvania State University, is 
compiling a comprehensive classified Shakespeare bibliography for the years 1936-1956. 
Professor ALLEGRA WoopwortH, of Bryn Mawr College, is the author of Purveyance for 
the Royal Household in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth and is at present engaged on 
a study of William Fleetwood, Recorder of London, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. 



































